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CHAPTER I 


THE JEWELS OF AN ACTRESS 


HE lady alighted. 
T “Cesar’s ghost!” exclaimed Murchison, under his breath. 
“ There “ll be something doing now.” 

“ She frightens me,” Elsie responded—pretty, gentle little Elsie. 

“T can’t see how Regina could ask her.” 

“ She did n’t, Guy. Uncle Lew asked her.” 

“Great Scott! What for?” 

“ Oh, she wrote to him—said her mother used to be his school friend, 
or something like that. But I don’t think she’ll stay long. She’s 
beautiful, is n’t she? ” 

“Yes; with the beauty of a—well, her eyes have all the seeming of 
a demon that is dreaming.” 

And then the two strolled across the wide expanse of stone-paved 
terrace to meet the strange lady who had just stepped from the motor. 

There were several people watching her, but the careless gesture that 
tossed her veil back over her shoulder seemed also to toss them from her 
cognizance, and she went straight to her host and stretched out toward 
him two gracefully eager hands. 

“Mr. Burritt?” she said, with a delicate upward inflection of in- 
quiry. “Mr. Lewis J. Burritt?” 
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“ Yes,” returned the blue-eyed, straight-backed master of Truesdell 
Terrace. “ You are, of course, Mrs. Van Arden.” 

“ Hallie Van Arden—yes. How beautiful it all is! ” 

The soft timbre of her musical voice robbed the remark of all banality, 
and her dark eyes swept the near-by valley landscape, the rolling hills 
beyond, and the purple-shadowed ridge of distant mountains. 

Then her roving gaze came leisurely back, and a slight smile seemed 
to give her host tacit permission to present his friends. 

Of course, Regina came first—stately, well-named Regina St. Clair. 
If there was a shade of hauteur in the way she gave her long, white hand 
to the visitor, it was not noticeable in the courteous, even cordial tone 
of her greeting. Her sister Elsie followed—wide-eyed with the thrill of 
speaking to a real actress, and her lovely face dimpling with welcome. 

Mrs. Van Arden flashed a smile at her. “ We shall be friends,” she 
said, and then added, turning to the others: “ Not but what I’m always 
friends with everybody. I have a perfect faculty for making friends— 
almost hypnotic, in fact. I just can’t help it!” 

Lewis Burritt cast a quick, appraising glance at the beaming face of 
the speaker, and then presented Mr. Murchison. 

“A decent chap enough,” he said, smiling, “and a good architect; 
but queer, Mrs. Van Arden—oh, really queer.” 

“ | like them queer,” she replied, as she calmly looked Murchison over. 
“T’m a little queer, myself.” 

“You ’ll fit in here, then,’ Murchison informed her. “ We’re all 
queer—that is, except Brill.” 

“This is Brill,” said Mr. Burritt. “ Norman Brill, my secretary and 
very good friend.” 

“ But not queer?” said Mrs. Van Arden, with a playful pout of dis- 
appointment on her very red lips. 

“No, I have n’t that distinction,” — Norrie Brill. “I’m just 
plain commonplace.” 

“ He is n’t! ” declared Elsie, who was a champion by nature. “ Norrie 
is n’t queer, of course, but neither is he commonplace. He ’s——” 

“ Well, go on, Elsie,” said Mr. Burritt. “ What is he?” 

“Don’t tell me!” cried Mrs. Van Arden impetuously. “Let me 
discover for myself. I simply love to study people.” 

And then Dick Stranway, a neighbor who had strolled over, was 
introduced, and the presentation ceremonies were ended. 

Hallie Van Arden proceeded to make herself very much at home. 
Declining to go to her room while there was a bit of the short autumn day- 
light left, she strolled about the terrace, sitting now and then on a carved 
stone bench or an Indian grass basket-chair. 

“Tt is wonderful,” she declared. “I didn’t know there was such a 
place in this State. It all seems so English.” 
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“Pure Colonial,” averred Mr. Burritt; “though with some later 
additions, which make us comfortable, if not entirely in architectural 
harmony with the house.” 

“But in no sense discordant,” said Norrie Brill, glancing at the 
spacious wing which had been built on the east side of the noble old 
mansion. 

“No,” agreed Burritt judicially ; “ that wing, I think, rather adds to 
the dignity of the structure. The columns are faithful copies of these 
original front pillars—all pure Doric. For years the east wing was 
deserted, but I refurbished it, and now it’s one of the most attractive 
parts of the house.” 

“A deserted wing! How interesting!” murmured Mrs. Van Arden. 
“Tt ought to be haunted.” © 

“Tt is,” Elsie said, looking intently at her. “I have reason to know 
that it is.” 

“Nonsense!” said Regina. “ Don’t believe her, Mrs. Van Arden. 
Elsie has strange notions at times. But I assure you, there are no ghosts 
clanking their chains in the east wing, or in any other part of Trues- 
dell Terrace.” 

“There are,” insisted Elsie. “I heard them again last night. I 
heard long, low groans and shuddering sighs. And I heard a soft swish 
as of a woman’s skirts.” 

“What awful sounds to hear!” laughed Murchison. “ Elsie, child, 
any one might hear such sounds. They ’re only the trees rustling in the 
wind, and the dry leaves falling to the ground.” 

But Elsie shook her head, and plainly showed she was not convinced. 

“Are these ghosts never heard in the west rooms?” asked Mrs. 
Van Arden, seeming interested. 

“No; for they don’t a oe Mr. Burritt shortly. “My niece 
only fancies she hears them. Wou may change your room if you like, 
Elsie.” 

“No, Uncle, thank you; I prefer to remain.” The girl spoke slowly, 
almost solemnly. “I think they have a message for me.” 

“Ugh, child, you give me the creeps!” declared Mrs. Van Arden, 
with a delicate shudder. “But I didn’t know you St. Clair girls were 
Mr. Burritt’s nieces.” 

“We're not, exactly,” said Regina, with her quiet smile. “ You 
see, our mother was a half-sister of Uncle Lew’s wife; and when she 
died, we came here to live.” , 

“To gladden my lonely life,” said Mr. Burritt, looking affectionately 
at Elsie as he spoke. “The girls had no real home, while I had this 
immense empty house, and no interest in life.” 

“Except your jewels,” prompted Regina. 

“Yes, my jewels are my delight. But they are not human, and 
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though I love them, it is not as I love my beautiful nieces.” As he said 
this, he cast an adoring look at Elsie, who received it with an affectionate 
smile; but Regina drew her crimson lips together in a straight line and 
looked troubled. 

Without seeming to do so, Hallie Van Arden saw all this, and then 
looked away. She was a beautiful woman, of a strange, mysterious type. 
Her flesh was of a thick, creamy pallor that betokened art’s clever assist- 
ance of nature. Her big, dark eyes were not luminous, but deep and 
dense, and moved slowly but steadily from one speaker to another. Her 
lips were deftly touched with a bit of scarlet not their own; and her 
dark brows and lashes were fascinating in their dusky symmetry. 

Regina St. Clair was brunette, too, but her cheeks glowed red through 
her clear olive skin, and her black eyes shone or snapped with the frequent 
intensity of her emotions. 

“You are fond, then, of jewels?” Mrs. Van Arden was saying to 
Mr. Burritt. “Do you collect them?” 

“ Yes,” was the somewhat short reply; “I have a few.” 

“A few!” exclaimed Elsie. “Oh, Mrs. Van Arden, you should see 
them! Uncle Lew has a marvelous collection.” 

“Then, you won’t be interested in mine;” and the dark eyes turned 
slowly on him. “I have a few, but they are really good ones.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Burritt, so disinterestedly that Elsie flushed as 
if personally hurt. She knew that the jewels of an actress who, though 
clever in temperamental réles, was not a star, could scarcely impress her 
uncle, whose collection really contained some world-renowned gems. 

So, to cover the awkward implication, Elsie declared it was too late 
to stay out longer, and they must all go indoors. 

“Stunning!” cried Hallie Van Arden,.as she entered the wide 
hall that ran straight through the house, with a door at either end. “ Oh, 
girls, what a place for a dance!” And, catching Elsie round the 
waist, she danced off with her, humming clearly a popular air. 

“Give me a turn,” begged Norrie Brill, as they paused near him, 
and he whirled away with Mrs. Van Arden, while Murchison clasped 
Elsie’s slender waist. 

“Let’s have some music,” said Dick Stranway, and he started a 
huge phonograph, and then turned to Regina, who accepted his un- 
spoken invitation. 

Lewis Burritt dropped on a hall settee and watched them. There was 
not often dancing in the old house, and the dark walls of the stately 
old hall seemed to frown on the modern dances. A minuet or Sir Roger 
would have been more in keeping. In his way, Burritt had been kind 
to the motherless girls he had taken into his home, but he was an austere 
man, and failed to realize that the young people wanted gayeties. Brill, 
his secretary, sometimes proposed a ball or other merry-making, but his 
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suggestions met with little favor from his employer. Norrie Brill 
honestly tried to be the traditional, typical secretary, but he found it 
hard. By nature a social chap, fond of fun and junketing, he found 
it difficult to assume the character of a studious and busy assistant to a 
silent and often stern master. 

And he had very little to do. To catalogue and describe the gems 
of Lewis Burritt, even to revise and rewrite the descriptions, could not 
keep him busy. So, as was but natural, he fell in love with Regina. 
This proved an engrossing occupation, for Regina was not quite ready 
to fall in love with him. To make her do so, was the aim of Norman 
Brill’s life; and though he sometimes feared Dick Stranway’s inter- 
ference, he was fairly hopeful of final success. 

Guy Murchison, Brill’s friend, was in love with Elsie, but the girl 
did n’t know it. Spending a month there, as a guest, Murchison had at 
once succumbed to Elsie’s sweet, childlike loveliness; but so shy was 
she, he dared not, as yet, hint it to her, 

Sometimes, with the uncanny insight of love, Murchison thought 
Mr. Burritt in love with Elsie; but such an idea seemed to him so 
monstrous, he put it away from him. To be sure, the two were not 
really related, but Burritt was a man of fifty, for many years a widower, 
while sweet little Elsie was only twenty, and in many ways seemed even 
younger. 

With his usual grave demeanor, Lewis Burritt placed one record 
after another into the phonograph, until his guests gave over dancing 
from sheer weariness. 

“Thank you, Uncle Lew,” said Elsie, smiling rosily at him. “We 
had such fun!” 

“But a phonograph seems incongruous in this age-old hall,” said 
Mrs. Van Arden. “A spinet, now, or a harpsichord. “ 

“You will find much in the house that is incongruous with the 
Colonial architecture,” said her host courteously. “I am in favor of 
modern inventions, and I assure you we have as many electric appliances 
of all sorts as can be found in city houses.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Regina. “ Even an electric elevator. Come, Mrs. 
Van Arden, let me show you to your room. We must all dress for dinner 
now.” 

But it was not easy to persuade Hallie Van Arden to go to her room. 
She wanted to see all of the old house, and exclaimed in astonishment 
at the number of bed-rooms. The house, four-square, was three rooms 
deep on either side the central hall. The east wing contained more rooms, 
and a large ell at the back more still. Then a third story duplicated the 
second in the main part of the house, though over the wing was merely 
an unfinished attic loft. 

“Tt is wonderful!” she repeated. “And the way it has been kept 
up! Bath-rooms and dressing-rooms everywhere.” 
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“ And we have a gymnasium in the basement,” exulted Elsie. “We 
have a Japanese butler now, and he’s teaching us jiu jitsu. Want to 
learn? ” 

“ Yes, indeed; I always want to learn everything. Now, what shall 
I put on for dinner? My bestest frock?” 

“Oh, no; something simple to-night. But I mean to coax Uncle 
Lew to give a ball while you’re here. I hope he will.” 

“T’m sure he couldn’t refuse you anything;” and Hallie Van 
Arden impulsively kissed Elsie’s lovely pink cheek. “ Now, run away, 
Poppet, and let me tidy up.” 

“ Something simple” with Mrs. Van Arden seemed to mean a com- 
plicated Paris confection, exceedingly fetching. Over a narrow skirt 
of palest shell-pink satin fell a black chiffon drapery, weighted with a 
spangled design in dull jet. On the low-cut corsage flashed jewels that 
appeared to be worth a king’s ransom. Her beautiful hair was coiled low 
on her neck, and a sparkling bandeau gave her the air of a queen. 

She trailed slowly down the broad Colonial staircase, admiring the 
spindles of the banister—three on every step, each of the three a distinct 
pattern—and reached the hall below, to find her host there alone. 

“Tt is so kind of you to have me here,” she murmured in her ex- 
quisite contralto voice, as she went up to him, with hands outstretched 
in pretty gratitude. 

“You honor us by your presence,” returned Burritt, with a slightly 
old-fashioned courtesy. He took her hands for a moment and then 
dropped them gracefully. “Ah, you have on your jewels.” 

“Some of them,” she responded, with a careless shrug of her white 
shoulders. “Do they please you?” 

Lewis Burritt, connoisseur of gems, looked at the flashing array for 
an instant, and then looked away. 

“They are charming,” he said; and Murchison, who had joined 
them in time to note Burritt’s expression, said to himself: “ H’m, he 
knows they ’re false. Just ordinary, actress jewels. But how polite he is! ” 

And Burritt was unusually polite. Perhaps it was the personality of 
his guest, perhaps he was in especially good humor, but he was pleasanter 
and more affable than his nieces had ever before known him to be. 

Dinner was a gay feast. Even solemn-looking Mrs. Morford, the 
housekeeper, who always sat primly at the head of the table, unbent 
sufficiently to smile at some of the sallies. 

Elsie in white and Regina in rose-color were quite as beautiful as 
their newly arrived guest, but they had n’t her extraordinary powers of 
entertaining. 

“That ’s because she’s an actress,” Guy Murchison quietly explained 
to Elsie, who had remarked it. “They have a spurious charm of their 
own, just as they have spurious jewels.” 
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“ Are her jewels false?” Elsie whispered back. 

“Of course they are. I’m not enough of a judge to know, myself, 
but I could see at a glance by the way Mr. Burritt looked at them. And, 
any way, if that near-Kohinoor on her chest were real, it would be worth 
a fortune in itself. No, those are the jewels that actresses have in order 
to have them stolen.” 

“What do they want them stolen for?” 

“Oh, you blessed innocent! That’s part of an actress’s life: to have 
her jewels stolen once in so often.” 

“T don’t believe you,” remarked Elsie calmly. 

“Now I must see the gymnasium,” declared Mrs. Van Arden, after 
dinner was over. “I’m told it’s a marvel.” 

And it was. An enormous room, really the basement of the east wing, 
had been reconstructed into a modern up-to-date gymnasium, with hard- 
wood walls and floor and with all the newest paraphernalia for athletic 
exercises. 

“Do you really use all these things?” asked Mrs. Van Arden 
curiously. 

“Well, no;” and Mr. Burritt laughed. “I often think I’ll get a 
teacher out here, and go in for it regularly, but I have n’t done so yet. 

‘However, Koto gives us occasional lessons in Japanese wrestling, so we 
use it a little.” 

“ And I exercise here a little every day,” said Murchison. “It would 
be more fun if anybody would associate with me, but nobody will.” 

“T mean to,” said Elsie, “ but somehow I never get at it.” 

“Tt would be good for you,” said her uncle, looking at her kindly. 
“Tt would make you less nervous, and you ’d sleep better.” 

“ And not hear those queer sounds?” said Elsie. “ If I thought that, 
Id try it.” 

“It’s a good place to dance,” said Mrs. Van Arden. “This floor 
is fine.” 

To her surprise, Mr. Burritt turned to a phonograph which she had n’t 
before noticed, and began to adjust a record. 

“Well! Do you have a phonograph in every room in this house? ” 

“No,” said Regina, laughing ; “ but we have several. You see, Uncle 
Lew liked them for company before his two noisy nieces came here. Now 
he does n’t use them much.” 

They danced for a time, and then returned upstairs to the drawing- 
room floor. The library, the music-room, the sun-parlor, and two or three 
small reception-rooms, each in turn called forth Mrs. Van Arden’s 
admiration. 

“Tt seems to suit her,” said Norrie Brill to Regina, as they tarried 
behind the others. 

“ What do you mean?” 
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“ Pshaw! have n’t you eyes in your head? The soulful actress plans 
to annex the Jewel King.” 

“Is that why she flaunts all those gems at him?” 

“Yes; she does that because she thinks she can fool him into be- 
lieving them real. Women are such idiots! I beg your pardon, Regina, 
but you know I don’t look upon you as a woman. You are an angel.” 

Brill’s merry, handsome face was so full of honest admiration that 
Regina could n’t take offense, so she smiled. 

“Do you think she ’ll catch Uncle Lew?” 

“Can’t tell yet. But it’s a pretty transparent game: coming here, un- 
invited, for a visit, and making eyes at him like that.” 

“ But she can’t help her eyes—they ’re beautiful. And he did invite 
”? 

“Yes, after she asked him to. He could n’t get out of it. I guess 
I know. I wrote the letter for him.” 

“ Well, I like her. She seems to me sincere and real—not a bit like 
I imagined an actress to be.” 

“My dear Regina, that’s a very pretty implied compliment to the 
lady’s histrionic talent! ” 


her. 


CHAPTER II 
WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN EXPECTED 


WHEN Hallie Van Arden had been at Truesdell Terrace three days, 
everybody wanted her to stay longer. She had made good her claim to 
quick friendships, and her gentle sympathy and ready tact proved agree- 
able to every member of the household, from Regina down to Koto. 

If there was an exception, it was the master himself. Lewis Burritt 
seemed to look on her with a slight distrust, or, at least, a slight air of 
reserve, as if not willing to accept her for the. pleasant, plausible lady 
she appeared, Perhaps he shared Brill’s idea that the young widow 
purposed the acquisition of Truesdell Terrace and its owner. Though 
courteous always, he held aloof from the gay doings that pervaded the 
old house. 

Even Elsie could not persuade him to give a ball, but he consented 
to a dance of elaborate proportions, which amounted to about the same 
thing. The whole neighborhood was invited, and also guests from near-by 
towns, and the evening was a delightful success. The old house responded 
nobly to the florists and decorators, and the vast rooms seemed to reécho 
something of bygone Colonial splendors. 

The stars were dimming and the dull grayness of just before dawn 
had come when the last guests bade their laughing, if sleepy, good-nights. 

“Tt was a beautiful party, Uncle Lew,” said Elsie, throwing her arms 
around his neck in a grateful embrace. 
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This was an unusual demonstration on her part, and Burritt’s pulses 
throbbed as he clasped the lovely girl to him. 

“If you were happy, dear, I am well repaid,” he said, and released 
her instantly. 

Hallie Van Arden glided up, and held out both hands with her own 
pretty gesture. “Such a perfect party, Mr. Burritt! I can’t thank you 
enough.” 

“T am glad you enjoyed it, Mrs. Van Arden.” 

“ Everybody else here calls me Hallie now,” she said, with a pensive 
look in her dark eyes. 

“ Oh, I should n’t presume.” 

“ Not if I gave you permission? ” 

“ Even then I should n’t dare.” 

“ But if I urge you to?” 

“Come along to bed, Hallie,” Elsie broke in, interrupting the téte-a- 
téte. “It will take you till daylight to put away all those jewels.” 

Hallie Van Arden was in full regalia. Her jewels made a glittering 
show, and, though over-elaborate for the occasion, they suited marvel- 
ously the white skin and dusky hair of the beauty who wore them. 

“Small putting away they'll get to-night,” she returned gaily. 
“It’s too late for burglars to prowl. I shall leave them in’my dresser.” 

It had been her habit to hand her jewel-case to Mr. Burritt each night 
for safe-keeping, but, as she truly said, it was past the hour for ma- 
rauders’ visits. 

“ Get a good sleep, Elsie dearest,” said Regina, as she kissed the tired 
girl. ‘“ And I forbid anybody to appear before luncheon-time to-morrow. 
Such dissipation is unusual for us, and we must make up for it by sleep- 
ing late.” 

And so it was not until luncheon the next day that the household met 
again. Hallie Van Arden was the last to enter the dining-room. She 
said, “Good-morning, all,” and took her place at the table without 
another word. 

. “What is the matter, Hallie?” asked Elsie, her quick intuition 
prompting the question. 

Mrs. Van Arden raised her beautiful eyes, filled with pathetic dis- 
may, and said, “ My jewels—they are stolen. Every one is gone.” 

No exclamation or outcry could have exceeded the dramatic effect of 
this statement. The speaker seemed to accept the situation as hopeless, 
and her voice was that of utter despair. 

“T told you so!” was on the tip of Guy Murchison’s re but 
he did not speak the words, though his expressive glance at Elsie said 
the same thing. 

Mr. Burritt looked annoyed, and he too wore an expression which 
said, “This might have been expected.” 
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Regina sat perfectly still, but Mrs. Morford broke into voluble 
sympathy. Elsie was white and scared-looking, and it was a relief to 
the tension when Murchison said quietly, “Tell us about it.” 

“There ’s nothing to tell,” said Mrs. Van Arden, “ except that they 
are gone. I put them in the top drawer of my dresser last night, or, 
rather, this morning, for it was four o’clock when I went to my room. I 
usually put them in Mr. Burritt’s safe, but I assumed there would be no 
burglars last night.” 

“When did you miss them?” asked Murchison, looking at her 
intently. 

“Only a few moments ago. The maid brought my breakfast tray 
about ten o’clock, but I did n’t rise until noon. I dressed leisurely for 
luncheon, and just before I left my room I looked into that drawer—and 
it was empty!” 

Still the quietness of her tones, and the pathos of her whole demeanor, 
made her recital more dramatic than any emphasis or stagey excitement 
could have done. 

“ Consummate! ” said Brill, under his breath, 

“But they could n’t have been stolen by a burglar,” said Regina 
decidedly, “ for this house is simply a network of burglar alarms—is n’t 
it, Uncle Lew?” 

“Yes, I have a complete wiring,” returned Mr. Burritt. “It is 
necessary to safeguard my collection. Are you sure you have n’t mislaid 
them, Mrs. Van Arden?” 

“ Yes, I’m sure,” she said, rolling her mournful eyes around toward 
him. “ What do you advise me to do? Send for a detective? ” 

“ And get into the papers!” cried Murchison, unable longer to con- 
ceal his view of the whole matter. 

“Much as I should dislike such unpleasant notoriety,” said Hallie, 
“T would submit to it if it would restore to me my treasures.” 

Murchison successfully concealed his scorn of this disingenuousness, 
and went on: 

“But if the house is so well protected, it cannot be that a burglar 
stole the jewels; and then, why apply to the police?” 

“ But they are gone,” repeated the actress; “and if not an intruder, 
then who could have taken them?” 

Her slowly moving glance rested for an instant on the Japanese 
butler, who was in the room, but Koto was properly oblivious of the con- 
versation, and kept his eyes discreetly down. 

“Well, something ought to be done,” said Norman Brill, after a 
moment's pause. “Mrs. Van Arden mustn’t be allowed to lose a 
magnificent lot of jewels without an effort to find the thief.” 

“But no thief could get in,” persisted Regina. “Of course, you 
did n’t disconnect the alarm in your room, Hallie?” 
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“No, I did not. I should n’t know how. I left two windows partly 
open, but you say they are protected even that way.” 

“Yes,” replied Burritt, answering her glance. “If an outsider 
stepped over any window-sill, alarms would instantly ring in several 
parts of the house.” 

“ Was your room door locked?” asked Norrie Brill. 

“Yes; not only locked, but bolted on the inside, with a strong 
bronze bolt,” 

“Then, my dear Mrs. Van Arden,” said Mr. Burritt, looking straight 
at her, “if your room door was securely fastened, and the window alarms 
not disturbed by you, I cannot think a thief took your jewels. Will you 
not make another search? Could you have risen in your sleep and hidden 
them unconsciously ? ” 

“ Like the man in ‘The Moonstone’!” cried Regina. “That would 
explain it, Hallie.” 

“T have never walked in my sleep,” averred Mrs. Van Arden. “And 
I thoroughly searched my belongings before I left my room. No; in 
spite of your burglar-alarms, Mr. Burritt, my jewels have been stolen.” 

“She will have it!” murmured Guy Murchison. “ What is their 
approximate value, Mrs. Van Arden?” he said in a louder one. 

“They are worth over a hundred thousand dollars, exclusive of my 
large diamond,” she replied. “That, of itself, is worth an incalculable 
sum. It is one of the well-known stones of the world.” 

“ Whew! ” or similar expressions of varying vocalization were sounded 
by nearly all her hearers, for Hallie Van Arden had not before referred 
to the intrinsic value of her gems. 

“ And you left stones of such value loose in a bureau drawer!” said 
Mr. Burritt incredulously, 

“But you know you have laughed at me each night that I brought 
them to you to be put in your safe. And, too, the hour was so late, and 
but a short time to daybreak. And you had told me of the safety of your 
burglar alarms. What do you advise, Mr. Burritt? ” 

“T hardly know what to say. I am sorry, indeed, that you should 
sustain this loss while under my roof; and I am more than willing to 
summon police, detectives, or what you will. But I must ask you, very 
urgently, to make further search before doing so; for, to me, a burglary 
in this house seems impossible.” 

“TI know who took the jewels,” said Elsie, turning her large blue eyes 
upon her uncle, “ but I can’t tell you now.” 

“Leave the room, Koto,” said Mr. Burritt shortly, for he had seen 
Elsie’s involuntary glance at the Oriental. “Now, Elsie, tell us any- 
thing you know about this.” 

“Tt wasn’t Koto,” Elsie went on, “though I did n’t want to speak 
before him.” 
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“ Well, who was it, dearie? ” said Mrs. Van Arden, as the girl paused. 
“ Was it you—just for a joke? If so, I "ll forgive you.” 

“No, Hallie, I did n’t take them. But I know who did. It was the 
ghost—the Truesdell Terrace ghost. You know there is one.” 

“ Elsie dearest, don’t talk such nonsense ;” and Regina cast an anxious 
glance at her sister. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense, Reggie. I heard the ghost again last night. 
I—I even think I saw it!” 

Murchison looked at the girl with a vague uneasiness. He disliked 
and even feared these hallucinations of hers, and he dreaded lest they 
portended a diseased brain. 

“And what did Ghostie say to you, Elsie?” he asked, striving for 
a light, bantering tone. 

“Don’t laugh, Guy; it was awful; ” and Elsie’s blue eyes turned to 
violet, and she shuddered at her recollections. 

“ Elsit,” said her uncle, a little sharply, “ you must not persist in 
that foolishness. For a human being to talk of seeing or hearing ghosts, 
argues insanity—or mendacity.” 

“Tt’s true enough, Uncle Lew,” said Elsie mournfully; “and I’m 
not insane—though I may become so if the ghost persists. And why do 
you doubt my word? Hasn’t there always been a ghost at Truesdell | 
Terrace? ” 

“ Always a tradition of one, yes; but that is the case with many old / 
buildings, and such traditions are never founded on fact.” 

“ But, Uncle Lew, I heard it. First a soft swishing, like huge brush- 
ing wings; and then long, low wails, as of an agonized spirit. And 
muffled groans, of unutterable weariness.” 

“Ts she psychic?” Hallie whispered to Regina. 

“No, I am not!” declared Elsie, overhearing. “I was as wide 
awake as I am this minute, I tell you I heard these things clearly— 
clearly. And then the ghost spoke.” 

The earnestness of the girl held her hearers spellbound. Though 
pale and spirituelle-looking, Elsie was not anemic, or unnatural in any 
way. She spoke positively and rationally, and somehow her words 
carried a sort of conviction. 

“Then the ghost spoke,” she went on. “It was a strange, unreal 
voice, but perfectly clear and distinct. It said, in a sort of monotone, 
‘When he comes, obey him! When he comes, obey him!’ Over and 
over again those words were repeated.” 

“Tn your ear?” asked Murchison quietly. 

“No, the voice seemed to fill the whole room. Not loud, you know, 
but full; and yet it was like a low murmur.” 

“ Elsie, darling, you dreamed it,” said Regina. .“ You know, your- 
self, that could n’t have happened.” 
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“ But it did happen,” persisted Elsie, “and I know it was a message 
to me from another world.” 

“Was your door locked?” asked her uncle. 

“No; I rarely lock it. But it would n’t: matter. Ghosts don’t come 
through doors; they just appear—from nowhere, you know.” 

“ And you say you saw this—this apparition?” asked Norrie Brill, 

“T say I think I saw it,” returned Elsie. “A being appeared for an 
instant at the foot of my bed. It seemed to be merely a dark-cloaked 
shape, that glided across my vision and then disappeared.” 

“Through the door?” 

“T don’t know. It merely faded away. Now I’ve told you all. 
But you must believe me, for it’s the absolute truth. And I know 
it was the same ghost who took Hailie’s jewels.” 

“But, Elsie, dear child,’ remonstrated her uncle, “ghosts don’t 
steal jewels! Even granting that they appear, and speak or groan, they 
can’t take material objects away with them.” 

“Then, who took them?” demanded Elsie. “You know yourself, 
Uncle Lew, the house is burglar-proof. We don’t suspect Koto, or any 
of the other servants. Of course, it was none of us; so, you see, it must 
have been the ghost.” 

She spoke quite simply, as if merely stating a self-evident fact. 

“Even if your premises are right, your conclusion is not,” said Guy 
Murchison, smiling kindly at Elsie. “I think the party last night was 
too much for your nerves, and that accounts for your precious ghost. 
Now the matter of the jewels must be looked into. Let us adjourn to the 
library and talk it over, And, merely for form’s sake, Mrs. Van Arden, 
suppose you go and search your room once more. Take Mrs. Morford 
and Regina with you, and make a thorough search.” 

Hallie Van Arden shrugged her shoulders, but went off docilely enough 
to do as she was bid. Regina was frankly sympathetic, but Mrs. Mor- 
ford’s small eyes showed a gleam of distrust, and she kept a sharp 
watch on every move of their guest. 

The three looked carefully in bureaus, cupboards, and trunks, but all 
to no avail. 

“TI knew it,” sighed Hallie. “They ’re stolen. I shall never see 
them again.” 

“We haven’t half looked,” declared Mrs. Morford. “Of course 
they aren’t in likely places. I’m just about sure you walked in your 
sleep and stowed the things away in some queer nook or corner. I'll just 
peek between the mattresses.” 

So Mrs. Morford tore the bed apart, looked in the folds of the cur- 
tains, poked an umbrella under the dresser and chiffonier, and even 
delved into clothes-hampers and bandboxes she found in the closet. At 
this insistent hunting, Mrs. Van Arden grew a little indignant. “I 
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assure you, Mrs. Morford,” she said, “I never climbed up to those high 
shelves in my sleep! I’m a very light sleeper, and it would have 
wakened me at once. You’d better search for some way by which a 
burglar could have enter 

But this search was equally fruitless. There was no door to the 
room, other than the hall door, except the door into a bath-room, from 
which opened the clothes-closet. The room was the front one, on the 
west side of the house, and was always used as the best guest room. 
It had two west windows and two south ones (the house faced the 
south), and all of these windows were seen to have their burglar alarms in 
perfect order. There was not a jamb or an alcove or any place where 
an intruder might have secreted himself. 

Regina declared herself satisfied, and went downstairs, leaving the 
other two behind. 

“Were they real jewels?” said Mrs. Morford, the moment they were 
alone. She went close to Mrs. Van Arden and looked into her eyes. 

“Why—why, of course they were! What do you mean? You 
frighten me! ” 

“ But are you sure? Sometimes people are mistaken.” 

“No, I’m not mistaken. Why do you say such things?” 

“ Well, I heard that Mr. Burritt looked at them as if—as if ee did n’t 
have much opinion of them.” 


“ A fig for Mr. Burritt’s opinion! Who is he, any way?” 
“ He’s the greatest gem expert in the country;” and Mrs. Morford 


flashed an indignant glance at the questioner. 

“Oh, I should n’t claim all that for him. But I mean, who is he, 
ancestrally? Is he of the Truesdell stock?” 

“His mother was—though not in direct line. He bought this house; 
he did n’t inherit it.” 

“ Where did he make his money? ” 

“ First, in Wall Street, and later in jewels. He’s a self-made man, 
Mr. Burritt is. Why, he learned a carpenter’s trade, as a boy.” Mrs. 
Morford spoke with pride, as if to be a self-made man was a great 
privilege. 

“That explains his lack of manner,” said Mrs. Van Arden thought- 
fully. 

“Lack of manner, indeed! Ill have you know Mr. Burritt is a 
perfect gentleman! ” 

“ Oh, yes, yes; I don’t mean that he isn’t. But there’s just a some- 
thing lacking? ” 

“ Well, I guess what he’s got makes up for what he has n’t got,” said 
Mrs. Morford, shaking her head grimly. “Say, Mrs. Van Arden, do you 
think he’s in love with Elsie?” 

“With Elsie? I hope not!” 
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“Oh, of course you hope not, and so do I. But sometimes I think 
he is.” 

“ Ridiculous! Why, he’s old enough to be her father! ” 

“So he is. So he is. But he’s crazy about her, all the same. The 
girls are his wards, you know.” 

“ Have the St. Clair girls money? ” 

“Yes; large fortunes, both of them. But it isn’t that that attracts 
Lew—I mean, Mr. Burritt. He has money enough of his own. But 
he’s in love with that baby-faced chit. I’m sure he is.” 

The gloom on Mrs. Morford’s face showed quite plainly how this 
affected her, and, after eying her closely for a moment, Hallie Van 
Arden said quietly, “Come, let us go downstairs.” 

Although Mrs. Morford held the position of housekeeper at Truesdell 
Terrace, she was treated as an honored member of the family. Entering 
the library with Mrs. Van Arden, she seated herself first, and began to 
talk volubly. 

“We went over every square inch of that room,” she asserted, “ and 
there ’s just simply no way in or out but the one door and the four 
windows. And as the door was bolted and the windows secured, it just 
stands to reason that no burglary was committed there last night.” 

“Then, it was the ghost! ” cried Elsie. 

“No, it was not a ghost. If there were any jewels in that room last 
night, they ’re still there. Why? Why, because they could n’t get out!” 

“I’m not sure that your opinions are specially edifying, Mrs. Mor- 
ford,” said Mr. Burritt suavely. “ Perhaps, now, if you would let some 
of the rest of us discuss the matter-———” 

Mrs. Morford gave the speaker a reproachful glance, and, rising, left 
the room. 

“ You see, it’s this way, Mrs. Van Arden,” Mr. Burritt went on. “I 
can’t see how your property could have been taken from your sleeping- 
room, but since you assert that it was, I must do all I can to recover it for 
you. I confess I am at my wits’ end where or how to go about it, and 
so I propose that we send for a detective.” 

“Oh, do, Mr. Burritt;” and Hallie Van Arden fairly beamed at 
him. “I don’t see myself how the theft was accomplished ; but it was, 
and 80, as you say, we must ask the help of a capable investigator.” 

“Then, Brill, I think I’ll ask you to write or wire to Rodney Rey- 
nolds—you ’1] find his address in the book—and ask him to come at once.” 

“And now,” said Hallie vivaciously, “let’s forget this unpleasant 
affair, and put in a pleasant afternoon. Who’s for tennis?” 

The group dispersed, until Lewis Burritt and his yowinger niece were 
left alone. 

“ What ’s all this about ghosts, Elsie dear?” he asked as he went over 
to the girl, who stood listlessly looking out of the window. 
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“Tt’s all just as I told it, Uncle Lew. Oh, what do you think it can 
mean? Sometimes I wonder if it ’s my dear mother talking to me.” 

“Does it sound like her voice?” and Burritt’s own voice shook a 
little as he asked. ; 

“ Not exactly ; and yet sometimes it does, too. But you must believe— 
you do believe, don’t you, Uncle—that I heard the sounds? ” 

“T don’t doubt your word, Elsie dear, but—well, I do think you 
imagined it. You know, sweetheart, there are no ghosts. Dear little 
Elsie, come to me, won’t you? Be my own little wife, my blessed child- 
wife, and I ’ll promise to keep the ghosts away.” 

Elsie drew back with startled eyes. 

“ Why, Uncle Lew, what do you mean? What are you saying? Don’t 
talk to me like that! ” 

“Can’t you love me, dear?” 

“ Of course I love you, as an uncle. No, I know you’re not really 
my uncle; but I look upon you as if you were.” 

“ But can’t you change that idea, my precious one? Can’t you look on 
me, not as an uncle, but as a lover who adores you, and whose only aim 
in life is to win you for his own? Dear little Elsie, sweetheart girl, say 
you will try to care for me that way.” 

“Oh, no, no! I can’t. Don’t ask me!” And Elsie clasped her 
hands over her eyes. 

“ Poor little frightened girlie! There, there, she shan’t be bothered. 
Forgive me, Elsie. Come, let us join the others. It’s nearly tea-time.” 

They crossed the great veranda to the terrace, where Guy Murchison 
met them. 

“Come with me,” he said to Elsie. “ You need a walk. You’re 
pale as a sheet. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” she replied, and then as they strolled down the park 
road, she said, “ Uncle Lew has been asking me to marry him.” 

“The deuce he has! The old scoundrel!” 

“Why, Guy, what talk! I don’t want to marry him, to be sure, but 
he is n’t a scoundrel, any more than you are!” 

“ Well, then, what’s the objection to your marrying me?” 

“Good gracious! And I haven’t known you much more than a 
fortnight ! ” 

“ That ’s long enough for me to have learned to love you.” 

“Ts it?” she said saucily. “Well, I can inform you, sir, it isn’t 
nearly long enough for me to learn to love anybody! Why, I’ve known 
Uncle Lew for years, and I don’t love him that way yet.” 

“Glad of it. Now, just how long will it take you to learn to love 
me ‘ that way’?” 

“ Can’t tell till I try. Probably.about two or three years.” 

“ Shortened for good behavior? ” 
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“Try the good behavior, and see.” 
“ Just what Ill do! Now, you pay close attention to me in future, 


and see a young man giving a successful imitation of being good.” 


CHAPTER III 
ELSIE’s GHOST 


Ropney REYNOLDs was an astute detective. Not the sort of wizard 
who sees through a knot-hole when the knot-hole isn’t there; but a 
clear-headed, quick-witted, clever-thinking young man. 

He reached Truesdell Terrace that afternoon, and was received by 
Mr. Burritt, who gave him a private interview before introducing the 
rest of the household. 

The interview took place in Lewis Burritt’s own apartment, or study, 
as it was called. 

This great room comprised almost the whole of the ground floor of 
the east wing. It was beautifully appointed, and its windows were 
protected by strong iron bars. 

This, Mr. Burritt explained to the detective, was because in this 
room he kept his gem collection and many other valuable belongings. 
He spent most of his time here, and his own desk and that of his secretary 
gave evidence of well-regulated and systematic business methods. 

“You exhibit your collection of gems?” asked Reynolds. 

“ Not often,” replied Mr. Burritt. “Iam a connoisseur, and it annoys 
me to show my treasures to unappreciative or ignorant audiences. If 
you are intelligently interested, I shall be glad to have you examine 
them. But as to this matter of the robbery. I think I will tell you 
frankly that I do not believe Mrs. Van Arden’s gems to be genuine. Of 
course, I did not examine them with a lens, but I am a judge, and I should 
pronounce them clever imitations. Now, we all know how actresses enjoy 
the publicity and advertisement of a jewel robbery, and my personal 
opinion is that Mrs. Van Arden secreted her jewels herself. But this 
may not be the true solution, and so I ask you, Mr. Reynolds, to put 
your wits to work and see if you can discover or invent a thief who can 
enter and leave a locked-up room.” 

“Tt is an interesting problem,” said Rodney Reynolds thoughtfully. 
“ An apparent impossibility is always a fascinating puzzle. What about 
your servants?” 

“T have always supposed them honest. But you must decide that 
for yourself. If there is a thief among my employees, I certainly desire 
to know it. Here’s Brill, my trusted secretary—you may quiz him 
now, if you like.” 

Reynolds smiled at the good-natured banter in Burritt’s tone, and 
looked intently at Norrie Brill. 

Vou. XCIII.—2 
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“ He looks honest,” he said smilingly. “I think I ’ll leave his investi- 
gation until after I’ve tried some more promising suspects. But the 
case, after all, seems to be in a nutshell. If that room was really secure 
against intruders, the lady must have committed the robbery herself.” 

“True. But may it not be that the lady is mistaken in thinking she 
bolted the door? It was a late hour, she was very weary, and there is a 
possibility that her memory plays her false on that point.” 

“ But you say the door was still bolted when the maid came with the 
breakfast tray?” 

“The lady says so. Of course, I do not know.” 

“ Clearly,” said Reynolds, “you doubt Mrs. Van Arden’s word on 
many points.” 

“T do not say so. I give you these hints for what they are worth. 
It is for you to weigh their value or truth as evidence.” 

“You have neglected to tell Mr. Reynolds of the ‘ ghost,” said 
Brill suddenly. 

“You may tell him that tale,” said Mr. Burritt, and a pained look 
crossed his face. 

“Miss Elsie St. Clair,’ began Brill, “the younger of Mr. Burritt’s 
nieces, declares she hears strange sounds in the night, and has even 
seen a misty gray shape. She is convinced that these are supernatural 
manifestations, and she insists that the ‘ ghost’ stole Mrs. Van Arden’s 
jewels.” 

Mr. Reynolds smiled slightly. “Is the lady in good health?” he 
inquired. 

“She is in no sense ill,” returned Mr. Burritt; “but she is of an 
imaginative, nervous temperament, and I think her troubled dreams 
account for these hallucinations. But there, again, you must decide 
for yourself, after learning all the details. If, as you intimated, there 
should be a dishonest servant among my staff, might not he or she 
impersonate a ghost?” 

“ With what motive?” 

“ Ah, that I don’t know. Now, Mr. Reynolds, I have given you my 
private opinions, and they are not to be divulged. You shall meet Mrs. 
Van Arden and the rest of my family and guests, and then proceed with 
your quest in your own way.” 

Rodney Reynolds’s way was a pleasant one. Before he had been in 
the house two hours, he had made friends with all. He seemed an honored 
guest, rather than a detective. He was merry and amiable, and perhaps 
his most attractive trait was his strong common-sense. He took a 
rational view of everything, drew logical conclusions, and expressed him- 
self clearly and straightforwardly on all subjects. Elsie was a little 
disappointed that she could not induce him to believe in her ghost. 

She scouted the idea of a treacherous servant. 
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“No, indeed,” she said. “The servants are all honest and trust- 
worthy. And, too, why should one of them want to frighten me? They 
all adore me. And, Mr. Reynolds, it is not a human voice that I hear. 
If you could once hear that dull, hard tone, as the voice says, ‘ When 
he comes, obey him! When he comes, obey him!’ you would know it for 
a voice from beyond the tomb.” 

“What do you think that message means?” said Reynolds, looking 
at the girl curiously. 

“T’ve no idea; but it is always the same command, and in the same 
voice.” 

“ May it not be merely the voice of Fate, and may it not mean that 
when Prince Charming comes, you are to love, honor, and obey him?” 

“T never thought of that!” and Elsie’s lovely face flushed pink. 

“ Well, think it does mean that. It’s much more natural and whole- 
some than a gruesome ghost. I can’t think your ghost is a supernatural 
visitor, and if it is merely your own imagination, why not give it the 
pleasantest explanation possible? ” 

Elsie flashed a smile at him, and the subject was dropped; but the 
two were firm friends from that moment. 

Also Mrs. Van Arden and Reynolds became good friends. He listened 
to her story intently and interestedly, and she told him over and over how 
securely locked the room had been, and how mysterious the robbery was. 

“ You ’re sure you bolted the door? ” he asked. 

“ Oh, yes; you see, I had never had my jewels with me at night before. 
I always gave them to Mr. Burritt to put in his safe. But after the party 
I did n’t bother to do so. Then when I put them in my dresser drawer, 
I felt a little fearful, so I bolted the door. Other nights I have merely 
turned the key.” 

“T see. And next morning they were all gone?” 

“ Every one! ” 

“ And the door still bolted ? ” 

“Yes. I had to unbolt it to admit the maid with my breakfast.” 

“ And what is your theory, Mrs. Van Arden?” 

“T haven’t any.” The beautiful face looked troubled. “I can’t 
help thinking some one must have entered the room, and yet my common 
sense precludes such a possibility.” 

“But what other solution is there?” 

“T don’t know of any—unless we consider Elsie’s ghost.” 

“ But if that is really a ghost, it could n’t steal jewels, and if it is a 
human being impersonating a spectre, how did he get in?” 

“How, indeed?” and Hallie Van Arden’s graceful hands gave a 
gesture of utter bewilderment. “It is all a maze of mystery.” 

“You must see, Mrs. Van Arden, that, granting the locked room, 
those jewels could not have been stolen.” 
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“ But they were!” 

“ You are sure?” 

And then Hallie knew that he was doubting her word. Her manner 
changed ; she became haughty and disdainful. “I am sure,” she replied 
coldly, and, rising, she walked away. 

Rodney Reynolds chuckled. “Cornered her!” he said to himself. 
“ But where has she hidden them?” 

Then he too searched the bedroom ; ostensibly lest she had hidden them 
in her sleep, but really in an effort to discover where she had hidden 
them while wide awake. He discovered nothing to help clear the mystery ; 
it rather deepened to his mind when he found how thoroughly dependable 
was the burglar alarm, and how impenetrable the bolted door. The old 
Colonial house had mahogany doors and white-painted door-frames. The 
locks were old, but secure, and modern bronze bolts on the bed-roem doors 
seemed to give sleepers perfect security from intrusion. 

Of course, Reynolds could not carry his search so far as to investigate 
trunks or boxes, but he shrewdly assumed Mrs. Van Arden would choose 
a cleverer hiding-place than these, so he looked on the tops of the heavy 
window-frames and behind pictures and under heavy furniture. But all 
to no avail. If a single precious stone was concealed in the room, he 
could n’t find it, and he frankly said so. 

Mrs. Van Arden looked disappointed. 

“TI so hoped you could find them,” she said, gazing at him mourn- 
fully. “ What shall I do?” 

“Don’t give up the ship!” said Dick Stranway, who was present. 
“I’m with you, Mr. Reynolds, in this matter, and I think we ought to get 
at something, somehow. What about that theory that a criminal can’t 
enter and leave a room without leaving a trace of his presence behind 
him?” 

“ Rubbish,” said Reynolds. “ Why shoald criminals be more obliging 
in that than innocent people? And how often does everybody go in and 
out of rooms and leave no memento of any sort? Why, if all the people 
who had been in and out of this library to-day had left clues, te place 
would be a scrap-heap! ” 

They had to laugh at this, but all admitted the sense of it. 

Toward bedtime, Mr. Reynolds announced that he would like to 
interview the servants. This he did in the study, and a few short 
questions to each of the men and maids seemed to satisfy him. He dis- 
missed them all, except Koto, whom he asked to tarry. 

“Where is your room, Koto?” the detective asked. 

“ Him topside back wing,” replied the Japanese butler. 

“In the third floor of the rear extension,” translated Mr. Burritt. 

“Did you ever hear strange noises in the night?” went on Reynolds 
to the Oriental. 
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“Oh, yes; many muchee time.” 

“You have! What were they like? ” 

“ All samee like ghostee. Waily—howly—not big loud, but muchee 
deep groan.” 

“ Koto,” said Mr. Burritt sternly, “you are making up that yarn. 
You have heard Miss Elsie say that.” 

“Yes, me velly well hear Miss Elsie, but allee samee Koto too hear 
Honorable Ghost.” 

“ And were you frightened?” asked the detective. 

“ Oh, no; ghostee no want poor Jap. Ghostee want rich ladies.” 

“ He’s talking nonsense,” said Burritt decidedly. “He never heard a 
ghost. Nor did Elsie, but she imagines or dreams it, while Koto is pur 
posely romancing. I know him.” 

But Reynolds kept on questioning: “ Do you think, Koto, the ghost 
would steal Mrs. Van Arden’s jewels? ” 

“Hee! hee! Ghostee no can steal. Flesh and blood must steal.” 

“Very well, Koto; then, who stole them?” 

“Koto no can tell;” and the Japanese looked at Reynolds with a 
grave intentness that seemed to betoken a secret knowledge. 

“Do you mean that you know who took the jewels, and you won’t 
tell? ” exclaimed Reynolds. 

“ Koto no can tell,” was the quiet answer, repeated with a stubborn 
look. 

“But, Koto,” said his master, “if you know anything about this 
matter, you must tell.” 

“ Koto no can tell,” was the persistent reply, and his questioners were 
forced to give it up. 

“ He does n’t really know anything about it,” said Mr. Burritt, after 
the butler had left them. “ He’s always trying to be mysterious, and 
pretend to knowledge he does n’t possess. But you can search his room, 
if you have any suspicion of him. Do anything you choose, Mr. Reynolds, 
but get to the bottom of this mystery if you can.” 

“T hope to, Mr. Burritt, but if, as you think, the jewels are 
imitations——” 

“But even so, they may have been stolen. I may be wrong in my 
suspicion that the lady hid them herself. And if so, they must be found.” 

“Very true. I will assuredly do my best. Now shall we join the 
others? I think nothing more can be accomplished to-night.” 

They went to the music-room, where Elsie was playing a gay air, 
and the others were dancing. ; 

Mr. Reynolds was not a dancing man, and he and his host sat watch- 
ing the others, when Mrs. Morford suddenly appeared, her face white and 
scared-looking, her manner greatly agitated. She held in her hand 
something wrapped up in a handkerchief. 
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“ Is—is this yours?” she said stammeringly, giving the little bundle 
to Hallie Van Arden. 

When Hallie unwrapped the handkerchief, a small mass of glittering 
gems and gold appeared. 

“Yes!” she cried. “These are my lorgnette chain and one of my 
rings. Where did you find them?” 

Mrs. Morford hesitated, and then said, “ Must I tell?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Burritt. “Were they in Koto’s room?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Morford, in a low voice; “they were in the fire- 
place in Mr. Murchison’s room.” 

“What!” cried Guy Murchison. “Who put them there?” 

“There, there, Guy,” said Mr. Burritt. “Don’t get wrathy. Let’s 
look into this. In the fire, you say, Mrs. Morford?” 

“Oh, there was no fire. It’s a basket grate, and I thought, as the 
evening was cool, Id have fires laid in the bedrooms. Nora was arrang- 
ing them, and in Mr. Murchison’s room she found these, and brought 
them to me. She says they were hidden under scraps of old paper.” 

“'H’m, just so.” Mr. Burritt looked serious and gave Murchison an 
inquiring glance, as if asking an explanation. 

“T know nothing of them,” said Guy, incensed at his host’s expression. 
“Tf they are Mrs. Van Arden’s property, I am only too glad that they 


have been found.” 
“ But where are the rest? ” cried Hallie. “These two trinkets are the 


least valuable of all the lot.” 
“T think we must look into this,” said Reynolds. “ What can you 


say, Mr. Murchison?” 

“Say!” stormed Guy. “I’ve nothing to say. If these things were 
in my room, somebody put them there. Good Lord! You don’t think 
I stole them, do you?” 

“Tt would be a good hiding-place,” said Reynolds musingly. 

“Oh, come, now,” said Norman Brill. “Guy never stole the jewels.” 

“But somebody did,” went on Reynolds; “and we must consider 
every new development that confronts us.” 

“That ’s right,” said Murchison, calming down a little. “I suppose 
you would be justified in suspecting that I took the whole lot, hid them 
in the fireplace, and, on removing them later, overlooked these two less 
valuable trinkets, and left them there.” 

“Well, upon my word,” said Mr. Burritt, “you’ve described a 
logical mode of procedure!” Something in his tone sounded as if he 
thought Murchison really had stolen the jewels, and at that Elsie 
exclaimed : 

“Why, Uncle Lew, are n’t you ashamed of yourself to speak like that! 
Of course Guy did n’t take Hallie’s jewelry. The ghost put those things 


in his fireplace.” 
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At this they all laughed, for Elsie’s scapegoat, the ghost, seemed 
such an unlikely personage to be scattering false clews. 

“You had no fire last evening or to-day?” asked Reynolds. 

“No,” returned Murchison shortly ; “I’ve not had a fire in my room 
since I’ve been here. It has n’t been cool enough to need one, and I don’t 
think it is to-night.” 

“Oh, you don’t!” said Reynolds, clearly implying that Murchison’s 
disinclination toward a fire was in itself a suspicious circumstance. 

“ Rubbish!” said Guy shortly, and then, as it was late, after con- 
strained and formal good-nights they all went to their rooms. 


CHAPTER IV 


A MYSTERIOUS MOVE 


“Do you want to catechise me?” said Murchison, a little defiantly, 
as he passed Reynolds and Mr. Burritt in the hall. 

“ No, no, my boy ;” and Lewis Burritt grasped him by the hand. “The 
episode is a little strange, but, as you say you know nothing of how the 
gems got into your fireplace, there ’s nothing more to be said. But the 
mysteries will all be solved in a few days, now we have Mr. Reynolds 
here. Go on to bed, and don’t let the matter keep you awake.” 

Murchison went on, but he walked slowly, and seemed in deep 
thought. 

A light step sounded behind him, and, half turning, he saw Elsie. 
She slipped her hand through his arm, and went up the stairs by his side. 

As they reached the upper hall, he drew her aside into a sort of 
curtained alcove. 

“ Darling,” he whispered, “you have no doubts of me, have you?” 

“Of course not, Guy. But you must admit nobody could have put 
those things into your fireplace except the ghost.” 

“ Bother the ghost!” exclaimed Murchison. “ Elsie, you make me 
tired! It was the thief that did it, to turn suspicion on me. Elsie, I 
know who the thief is.” 

“ Who? ”? 

“Why, Koto, of course. That heathen is too sly for words! I don’t 
know how he got into that locked room, but he did do it, and then, ‘fear- 
ing discovery, he put a few things in my room to incriminate me.” 

“T don’t think so, Guy. And, any way, they ’ve searched his room.” 

“Pshaw! They never would have found that junk in my fireplace 
by searching. If it had n’t happened that Mrs. Morford ordered a fire, 
the stuff would have lain there undisturbed, unless Koto had dug it up 
himself. He’s a scamp, Elsie, and a clever one.” 

“T don’t think so,” said Elsie, again. “ But, of course, Guy, I know 
you’re not a thief.” 
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“ And you love me a little?” 

“ Well—perhaps—a very little.” 

“You darling! Give me one good-night kiss, then.” 

And as Elsie slowly, shyly, complied, Mr. Burritt came up the stair- 
case, and called out: “ Elsie, what are you doing there in the alcove? 
I see your white frock. What does this mean?” he added sternly, as he 
caught back the portiére and disclosed the two. 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything to you/” exclaimed Guy, angry at this 
intrusion. 

“T think you’ll find that it does,” returned Burritt, in a low, even 
voice. “ Elsie, go to your room. Now, Murchison, explain yourself.” 

“There ’s nothing to explain. I love Elsie; I have asked her to be 
my wife. She has not yet consented, but I trust she will. And so, since 
she was willing, I see no reason why I should not kiss her good-night.” 

“You don’t, don’t you! Well, she is my niece and my ward, and I 
see a very good reason why she should n’t be philandering with a man 
under suspicion of theft.” 

“Theft! What do you mean? Take that back!” 

“T take nothing back. But here come the others. Let’s not have 
a scene. Let us leave all discussions till to-morrow morning. I take it 
you will not run away during the night?” 

“No; I shall not. But to-morrow I shall hold you to an account 
for your accusations, and I shall move heaven and earth, if necessary, 
to find out who stole those confounded jewels, and who put them in my 
room in an absurd attempt to cast suspicion on me!” 

“A fairly successful attempt, too,” said Mr. Burritt, with a slight 
sneer in his tone; but just then Hallie and Regina came upstairs, and 
the two men could say no more. 

Rodney Reynolds followed the ladies, and all paused in the spacious 
upper hall for a few further words. 

“I’m positively afraid to sleep in that room again,” said Hallie, 
glancing, with a shudder, at the door of her chamber. 

“Don’t do it, dear,” said Regina kindly. “Share my room for 
to-night, and to-morrow we ’ll arrange another for you.” 

“Td like to sleep there,” said Reynolds. “I don’t think anything 
will happen, but I ’d like to see the person or ghost that can come through 
a locked door.” 

“ Certainly, if you choose,” Mr. Burritt agreed, and he summoned 
Mrs. Morford to attend to the appointments, 

Reynolds had been given a room on the other side of the hall, next 
to Guy Murchison’s. He said his belongings need n’t all be moved, 
except just enough to make him comfortable for the night. 

“ Now, all come in, and see me lock up,” he said, and the whole party 
laughingly looked on while he fastened the opened windows in place, 
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and asked Mr. Burritt to assure himself that the alarms were properly 
adjusted. 

“Now, good-night, everybody,” he said gaily; “and after you’re 
out of the room, listen while I lock and bolt the door.” 

They all went out to the hall, and in a moment heard the key turn in 
the lock. 

“Hear that?” Reynolds called out. 

“We sure did! ” answered Brill. 

“ Hear that?” and Reynolds shot the bolt. 

“Yes, indeed,” they chorused, and then, after a good-night, they all 
went to their rooms. 

“Is n’t he nice?” said Hallie, as she closed and bolted Regina’s room 
door. 

“ Yes; if he finds the jewels.” 

“That ’s what he wants to sleep in that room for,” said Hallie 
calmly. “He thinks I hid them there. He’s going to make an ex- 
haustive search.” 

But this Reynolds did not do. If Mrs. Van Arden could have seen 
through the separating partition, she would have seen the energetic 
detective disrobe and get into bed as expeditiously as possible. Indeed, 
in less than half an hour he was sound asleep under the covers. 

And it was broad daylight when he awoke. He reached under the 
pillow for his watch, and, still half asleep, discovered that it was eight 
o’clock. 

Breakfast was to be at nine, and he assured himself, after the manner 
of waking humanity, that he must be getting up. 

And then his half-open eyes lighted on a chiffonier that seemed 
strange, somehow. 

“That was n’t in this room last night,” he said to himself, staring 
at it and at the wall-paper. “ And the paper’s changed, too! I went 
to bed in a room with striped blue paper, and I wake up in a room with 
gray damask panels! Am I awake?” 

He raised himself on one elbow and stared about him. Then he 
looked at himself. “I seem to be the same man,” he thought, “and 
I am wearing my own pajamas; but this is not the room I went to 
bed in!” 

He sat bolt upright, and looked about him. It was a finely-furnished, 
though not luxurious room, but in no respect like the bedroom which 
Mrs. Van Arden had occupied, and which he had taken for the night. 
He drew out his watch again, from under the pillow. 

“Thunder!” he ejaculated aloud. “This isn’t my watch! Mine 
has a fob, and this has a chain! I suppose I was so sleepy when I first 
looked at it, I did n’t realize the difference! Well, in the words of the 


poet, ‘Here’s a rum go!’” 
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Reynolds got out of bed, walked about the room, and looked out of 
the windows. As nearly as he could judge, he was now in the froni room 
on the east side of the central hall, whereas he had gone to bed in the 
front room on the west side. Some clothing lay in a neatly-folded pile on 
a chair, but it was not his! 

He started toward the door, and then stood transfixed and wildly 
staring. 

The door was locked and bolted on the inside! 

“ Now, what do you know about that?” Reynolds asked himself, with 
considerable interest. 

Not being able to give himself a satisfactory answer, he threw on a 
bathrobe from the wardrobe, being consumed with the very human desire 
to go and tell somebody about it. 

Then he slowly and carefully unlocked and unbolted the door and 
stepped out into the hall. As he had thought, the room he had just 
left was opposite the room in which he had gone to bed. With a 
pardonable curiosity, he turned the knob of the other door. It did not 
open, but a sleepy voice called, “ Who’s there?” 

“ Reynolds,” was the reply. “ Open the door, will you, Mr. Burritt? ” 
—for he had recognized his host’s voice. . 

He heard a few slow steps, then the lock and bolt were undone and 
the door opened. 

If ever a surprised-looking man was in evidence, Lewis Burritt was 
that man. 

“ What—what does this mean?” he stammered, looking utterly be- 
wildered. “ Have you been cutting up tricks? ” 

“Tell me what it means,” said Reynolds, going inside. “This is the 
room I went to sleep in. Why do I wake in another room, and all doors 
locked ? ” ‘ 

“Wake in another room?” repeated Burritt, half stupidly. “ What 
has happened, any way?” 

“Why, we changed places in the night. Is my watch under that 
pillow?” 

“T don’t know,” said Burritt, still looking dazed. 

“T’ll soon see;” and in a moment Reynolds drew out his own watch 
and fob from beneath the pillow Burritt had just left. 

“What made you change rooms?” the host inquired of his guest, 
as he sat on the edge of the bed. 

“ Change rooms, man! J didn’t change rooms—at least, not know- 
ingly. Somebody changed us.” 

“ Nonsense! They could n’t! This door was locked and bolted when 
you knocked.” 

“ So was mine, when I awoke,” said Reynolds solemnly. “ What does 
it all mean, Mr. Burritt? ” 
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Lewis Burritt passed his hand across his forehead. “I don’t know, 
I’m sure; but there must be some rational explanation.” 

“The ghost,” suggested Reynolds, with a faint smile. 

“ Ghost nothing! We must have walked in our sleep.” 

“Oh, come, now; it’s too much to believe that two people walked 
simultaneously in their sleep; rose and exchanged rooms and relocked 
their doors! Give me something easier.” 

“Perhaps we were hypnotized.” 

“ Perhaps we were blazing wheelbarrows! No, there’s some hocus- 
pocus going on in this house, and little Rodney Reynolds is going to 
ferret it out.” 

“T wish you would,” said Mr. Burritt, with a sigh. “I can’t under- 
stand this. You ’re sure your door was locked when you awoke? ” 

“ Are you sure yours was?” 

“You know it! I had to get up to let you in.” 

“Well, I know mine was, too. But, of course, I’ve no way of 
proving it.” 

“ What does it matter?” 

“Tt matters a lot. The locked doors prove we changed rooms our- 
selves, whether conscious of it or not. Had the doors been unlocked, some 
one else could have carried us over.” 

“ Some one could carry you, perhaps,” said Mr. Burritt, looking at the 
slight figure of the young detective, “ but they ’d have a job to carry me.” 
He drew up his tall, well-built form, in unconscious pride, and then 
added: “ Koto could, though. That little Jap has the muscular strength 
of a Samson.” 

Reynolds pondered. 

“ Somehow, I don’t suspect that fellow,” he said. “ But somebody 
in this household is a clever rogue, and he’s going to be shown up! So 
put that in your pipe and smoke it!” 

“That ’s what you ’re here for, Mr. Reynolds; I’m sure I hope you ’Il 
make good.” 

Mr. Burritt’s tone plainly indicated that he did n’t feel over-confident 
of Reynolds’s powers of detection, but the young detective was so busy 
thinking, he did n’t notice the implication. 

“ Of course, it was the jewel-thief who changed us,” he mused aloud. 

“ But why should he? And how could he?” asked Mr. Burritt; and 
the other had no answer ready. 

“ Well, we ’d better get dressed,” said Reynolds sensibly.. “ Will you 
go back to your own room?” 

“ Yes—glad to,” said Mr. Burritt, still looking utterly bewildered, as 
he took his bathrobe from Reynolds, put it on, and slowly crossed the hall. 

Rodney Reynolds once again locked the door and bolted it, closely 
scrutinizing the fastenings as he did so. Both key and lock were firm 
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and strong; the bolt was so heavy it might almost be called massive. He 
tapped on the panels of the door, and examined the joints of their 
moldings. The mahogany was firm and solid as a rock. 

Then he made an exhaustive search of the whole room. He tapped 
on the walls and window-casings, but could find no sign of a hidden 
panel or secret spring. He examined the floor boards, the base-boards—in 
a word, he went over every inch of the room and found absolutely nothing 
that betokened any secret mode of ingress. He even shook the old- 
fashioned chandelier, which now bore electric lights instead of its original 
candles and later gas-jets; but it was firmly fastened to the ceiling, with 
no opening that even a mouse could get through. 

Reynolds made his toilet slowly and pondered deeply. But he always 
came up against the same stone wall of utter impossibility. And yet 
the impossible had happened—that is, unless he had dreamed the whole 
business. As he looked around the room now, he wondered if he had 
dreamed it, for even that was easier to believe than to believe it had 
really happened. 

Going downstairs, he found his host in the hall, and was just about 
to ask him if he too had had a strange dream, when Mr. Burritt came 
up to him and said in a low tone that it would be better not to speak of 
the affairs of the night at the breakfast-table. So then Reynolds knew 
that he had not dreamed of the strange transfer. 

Mrs. Morford presided at breakfast in her usual capable way, but 
none of the other ladies was present. 

Reynolds glanced frequently but furtively at the Japanese butler. 
He might as well have looked at a Japanese idol, for all that he could 
read from Koto’s impassive face. The Oriental performed his duties with 
his usual noiseless, deft manner, and never once did he raise his eyes 
higher than the dishes he might be serving. 

Curbing his impatience until after breakfast, Reynolds was glad when 
Mr. Burritt asked his secretary and Murchison to come to the study. 

The four men went into the beautiful room, and Lewis Burritt closed 
the door. 

The morning sun streamed in at the windows and gave the room the 
peculiar glory of a perfect autumn morning. The room was so cheerful 
and bright, so beautiful the colors of the thick Persian rugs on the 
polished wood floor, so harmonious the draperies and decorations, that 
Reynolds expressed his admiration. © 

“ Yes, it’s a good room,” said its owner, glancing about critically. 
“T arranged it just to suit myself; and, though perhaps over-luxurious 
for a mere man, it is none too beautiful a setting for my jewel collection. 
You have never seen my treasures, Mr. Reynolds, but now is no time to 
consider that. I think we must tell Brill and Mr. Murchison of our 
experience of last night. Suppose you tell them.” 
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Straightforwardly, Rodney Reynolds related what had happened. 

Norman Brill looked frankly incredulous, although he said nothing. 

Guy Murghison listened intently, and at the close of Reynolds’s simple 
recital he turned to the older man and said, “ Mr. Burritt, will you also 
relate the story from your side?” 

“ Certainly; but I can tell nothing more or less than Mr. Reynolds 
has told, except to substitute my name for his. I went to bed absolutely 
as usual: I am methodical in my ways, and I folded my clothing pre- 
cisely as I always do. I locked and bolted my door as usual. In a word, 
I made no departure whatever from my usual manner of retiring. I 
went to sleep easily and soundly, as I always do; in my own room, you 
understand, with the door and windows securely fastened against in- 
truders. I knew nothing more until I was awakened this morning by a 
rapping at the door. I asked who was there, as it is not usual for my 
servants to call me. Mr. Reynolds’s voice answered me, and, jumping 
up half-dazed from sleep, I made the astounding discovery that I was not 
in my own room, but in the bedroom opposite, across the hall!” 

“The one which Mrs. Van Arden occupied the night before?” 
inquired Murchison, gravely regarding the speaker. 

“Yes,” broke in Reynolds, “and the one from which her jewels 
disappeared. There must be a secret entrance, but I’m blessed if I can 
find it!” 

“T have a knack of carpentry,” said Murchison. “I think I’ll take 
a look around there myself.” 

“Do,” said Lewis Burritt, “and if you can find any such solution 
of this mystery, you will help us, indeed. I too have a knowledge of 
carpentry—in fact, I learned that trade when a lad; but I agree with 
Mr. Reynolds there seems to be no possibility of the existence of a secret 
panel.” 

“ Since you suspect me in the matter of the jewel robbery, Mr. Burritt, 
you must logically consider me implicated in this matter also,” remarked 
Guy Murchison, with a slight curl to his lip. 

“T did n’t say I suspected you, Guy,” was Mr. Burritt’s response, “ but 
since some of Mrs. Van Arden’s jewels were found in your room, you 
cannot wonder that I am curious to know how they got there.” 

“You ’re no more so than I, Mr. Burritt,” declared Guy. “But I 
know that they were placed there purposely by some one who desired to 
cast suspicion on me.” 

Rodney Reynolds looked at him thoughtfully. “Without meaning 
offense, Mr. Murchison, let me say that if you were the thief, you would 
pursue exactly that line of argument.” 

Something in the speaker’s tone convinced Murchison that the detec- 
tive did not suspect him, and that his statement was merely a self-evident 


fact. 
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“You ’re right;” and Guy smiled frankly at Reynolds. “And so, 
if you will, let us work together and see what we can do with this baffling 
mystery.” 

“Tt is surely baffling,” said Norman Brill slowly. “If anybody but 
Mr. Burritt had told this amazing story, I admit I could not believe it.” 

“T like that!” exclaimed Reynolds good-naturedly. 

“Tt’s true,” declared Brill. “I think, Mr. Reynolds, you could 
have been self-deceived. In your case, it could have been a dream, a 
hallucination, or perhaps even hypnotism ; but I know Mr. Burritt’s nature 
too well to take his statements at anything but their actual face value.” 

“Thank you, Brill,” said Lewis Burritt, with a faint smile; “ es- 
pecially as I know you mean that, and it is no idle compliment. But 
I confess I am a little shaken by what seems almost like a supernatural 
experience.” 

“ Elsie would say it was the work of the ghost,” said Brill, a slight 
look of amusement coming to his face. 

“Perhaps Elsie’s ghost is more réal than you think;” and Guy 
Murchison frowned as he spoke. 

“T should be only too glad to put the responsibility of the performance 
on the shoulders of an able-bodied ghost,” declared Reynolds; “but I 
should not feel that I was earning my salary as a detective if I did that. 
It’s too easy to say the ghost did it, when one can’t even produce the 
ghost in evidence.” 

“What about Koto, Mr. Reynolds?” said Norman Brill. “He’s 
abnormally strong, you know.” 

“So are you,” said Reynolds suddenly, and Brill flushed scarlet. 

“T am,” he said, after a moment. “ You know I’ve taken lessons 
from Koto in Japanese wrestling, and I’ve practised the art pretty 
faithfully. I think I would be capable of carrying either you or Mr. 
Burritt across a hall. But that does n’t explain the mysterious unlocking 
of bolted doors.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Mr. Brill,” said Reynolds. “I meant no accusation. 
But you must see, all of you, that there are mighty queer things going 
on in this house. And, granting the security of the burglar-alarms, 
these queer doings must be the work of some of the inmates of the 
household. Supposing, for a moment, that Mrs. Van Arden secreted 
her own jewelry, for her own reasons: she certainly had nothing to do 
with the performance of last night. Now, I’m not given to dreams, and 
I. don’t believe in hypnotism—at least, not to such an extent as that— 
and so I’m going to tackle this problem, and either solve it or we that 
I can’t solve it! I confess it’s by far the hardest nut I ever tnied to 
erack. Will you summon Koto, Mr. Burritt?” 

The Japanese appeared, and his wooden-faced, impassive demeanor 
irritated Reynolds exceedingly. He had said that he did n’t suspect the 
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Oriental ; but the Jap was exceedingly strong, and he gave the impression 
of real cleverness, veiled by an assumed stupidity. 

“You hear any ghost last night, Koto?” 

“No; ghostee no walkee last night. Him allee same quiet.” 

“ Have you often heard him walking about, Koto?” 

“ Not velly muchee; maybe six, se’m, eight time. Him walkee one 
night—him resty quiet flee, fo’ night.” 

Koto’s remarks were delivered in a nonchalant, indifferent manner, 
as if the occasional walking of a ghost were a matter of no real import- 
ance. He looked bored and entirely uninterested. 

“You have ghosts in Japan, Koto?” 

“No; no use for ghostee in Japan.” 

“ And you think there is a use for one here? ” 

“Yes;” and an expression of extreme cunning flashed into the 
almond-shaped eyes of the Oriental. “Muchee use here for ghostee. 
He flighten Miss Elsie.” 

“ And who would want Miss Elsie frightened ? ” 

“ Koto no can tell.” 

Reynolds had learned by experience that when Koto asserted his 
inability to tell, no force or persuasion could get another word out of him. 

“But it doesn’t mean anything,” said Mr. Burritt wearily. “ You 
men don’t know Koto as I do. He loves to make a sensation, and he says 
anything that will appear mysterious or interesting. That is why [ have 
asked Elsie not to refer to her ghost at table, for Koto picks up her 
phrases and pretends he sees and hears the ghost Elsie describes.” 

“Him real ghostee,” murmured Koto, rolling his eyes toward his 
master. 

“Koto, you are unendurable! Leave the room.” Obeying his 
master’s command, the Japanese shuffled away. 

“T don’t suspect him,” said Reynolds, “I think, as Mr. Burritt says, 
he is trying to work upon our curiosity; and his natural love of mystery 
makes him pretend to knowledge he doesn’t possess. Of course, too, 
I do not believe in Miss Elsie’s ghost ; but I think the girl is in earnest and 
really thinks she hears and sees supernatural manifestations. Hypnotism 
would explain that,” he added thoughtfully ; “ but I will not accept that 
theory until I have exhausted the more practical ones.” 


CHAPTER V 


A MYSTERIOUS INTRUDER 


Ir had been Mr. Burritt’s idea at first not to tell the ladies of the 
phenomenal occurrence of the night, lest they be needlessly alarmed; 
but the other men overruled his decision, and said it was only fair that 
they should be told. 
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So they were told the whole story, and it was heard, too, by Dick 
Stranway, who had strolled over from his neighboring home. He was 
immensely interested, and proposed sending for one or more of the most 
celebrated detectives known. 

Good-natured Rodney Reynolds did not take this suggestion as an 
imputation of his own work, and he frankly acknowledged that he was at 
his wits’ end. “ But,” he added, “I don’t believe a more skilled detec- 
tive could do any better work than we all can. You see, it’s just plain 
mystery we have to handle, and not the work of a professional criminal.” 

“ It’s clever enough to be professional,” said Norman Brill. 

“ But not criminal,” objected Reynolds. 

“Well, I think the stealing of my jewels was criminal!” declared 
Hallie Van Arden. “And I want the best detective work possible.” 

There was no response to this, and Mrs. Van Arden bit her lip in 
chagrin, for she realized that among her hearers there were some who did 
not believe her jewels had been stolen at all. 

“T can’t understand your attitude!” she cried, clenching her fingers 
in absolute anger. “ You don’t say so outright, but you imply that I 
secreted my own jewels and pretended I was robbed! Even if you had 
honestly held this opinion yesterday, I don’t see how you can continue 
to hold it to-day, when last night’s episode has proved that the room 
which I had night before last can be entered, even though locked!” 

“T’m not prepared to say that, Mrs. Van Arden,” said Mr. Burritt. 
“Tf that is true, then we must admit that my own bedroom can also be 
entered, even though locked. Would not that mean, logically, that any 
room is in like case?—which is manifestly absurd.” 

Hallie Van Arden gave a pretty little gesture of despair. “I don’t 
know what to do,” she said. “Mr. Reynolds, you are here to find my 
jewels. If you think you can do so, please spare no effort. But if you 
doubt your powers, or if you doubt my word as to the robbery, I will 
thank you to tell me so, and let me employ some one else.” 

“T’ve no desire, Mrs. Van Arden, to make claim to more than I can 
perform. But I will tell you'very honestly that I believe your jewels, 
whatever their value, were really stolen from you, and I shall certainly 
spare no effort to get them back. But I will also say that I think it 
extremely improbable you will ever see them again, and if you prefer 
to employ other assistance, I certainly have no right to object.” 

“ Oh, I say,” put in Dick Stranway, “give Mr. Reynolds a chance! 
That strange experience of last night may prove a help in solving the 
mystery, instead of adding to it. Any way, it’s a mighty interesting 
case, and if there’s going to be any more juggling human beings about 
from one locked room to another, I ’d like a seat on the grand-stand. May 
I camp over here to-night, Mr. Burritt, and see what’s doing? By the 
way, Elsie, did your spooky friend walk last night?” 
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“Don’t talk that way, Dick;” and Elsie’s sweet face looked pained. 
“No, I heard no voice last night. But I know that what happened to 
Uncle Lew and Mr. Reynolds was done by a supernatural agency.” 

“Don’t use that phrase, Elsie,” said Dick whimsically. “ You never 
made it up yourself. You got it out of some fool book you’ve been 
reading about that sort of hocus-pocus. You might as well talk about a 
matrimonial agency or an ‘ intelligence office’!. There ’s no such thing 
as a supernatural agency.” 

Dick Stranway was an old friend and a privileged one, but this kind 
of talk always hurt Elsie’s feelings. It was true that since tho advent 
of her “ ghost ” she had read all the spiritualistic literature she could 
get hold of. As they all bantered her about it, or pleaded with her not 
to believe in such things, she had grown exceedingly sensitive; and so her 
blue eyes filled with tears at Stranway’s words. 

“There, there, Elsie,” he said, “don’t take it so hard. Believe in 
Friend Ghost, if you want to. He’ll never hurt a nice, sweet little girl 
like you.” 

But even this gay talk jarred on Elsie’s overwrought nerves, and the 
corners of her mouth quivered. 

Guy Murchison quietly rose from his place, crossed the room, and 
took a seat beside her. Quite frankly he took her little hand into his 
own firm clasp, and this unspoken sympathy and protection calmed and 
comforted the girl. 

“ Now we must all go to work,” Murchison said, in his strong, matter- 
of-fact way, “and get at the bottom of this thing. I’m willing to work 
under orders; and I think it’s a pity if a lot of able-bodied men and 
women can’t find out who among them is hoodwinking the others.” 

A number of surprised faces greeted this remark, and Guy went on: 
“TI dare say some of you think that I stole Mrs. Van Arden’s jewels, 
because those pieces were found in my room. Now, I flatter myself that 
if I had been the thief, I never should have been so careless as to permit 
that evidence against myself. At the same time, consider me under 
suspicion if you want to. I will not only do all I can to clear myself and 
to recover the jewels, but I will also work hard to discover the explanation 
of what happened last night.” 

“ Let us all help,” said Regina. “In solving mysteries, I don’t know 
why a woman’s mind should n’t work as well as a man’s. At any rate, 
let us try to help, and if we can’t, there’s no great harm done.” 

“T am sure, my dear Regina,” said her uncle, “that we should be 
glad of your help, and often a woman’s brain is more subtle than a 
man’s; but it seems to me that we ought to make some definite organ- 
ized effort to explain these mysteries, and not merely pursue haphazard 
investigation.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir,” said Guy Murchison; “but the only 
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thing that occurs to me to do, is to make more careful search for secret 
entrances to those two rooms.” 

“T feel reasonably certain that you will not find any,” said Lewis 
Burritt positively. “ You may search all you like, of course, but I fear 
it will be unavailing.” 

However, as they could think of nothing better to do, they organized 
and conducted a systematic search of the whole house. The various rooms 
were apportioned to the various people, and after one or two had spent 
half an hour in searching a room, one or two others would take their 
place, until every room had been examined from corner to corner and 
from floor to ceiling. 

It was a weary party who gathered around the luncheon table to con- 
fess their utter and complete failure. 

“T never saw a better built house,” declared Stranway. “ It simply 
has n’t any room for secret passages or such foolishness, Every cubic 
foot of space is clearly accounted for.” 

Guy Murchison corroborated this, and as he himself was an architect, 
they could not doubt his conclusions. And so the mystery deepened ; 
and all sorts of theories, both rational and absurd, were advanced. 

“If it were not that Hallie has lost her jewelry,” said Regina, “I 
think this whole thing would be lots of fun. I have always loved puzzles, 
and this puzzle is so insoluble that it’s intensely interesting.” 

“ It is n’t insoluble,” declared Stranway. “ The fact that we have n’t 
struck the right trail yet does n’t prove that we never will. But I vote 
that we take a vacation this afternoon, and play golf or something. This 
morning’s hard work has about worn me out.” 

“You ladies and gentlemen of leisure may take a vacation,” said 
Reynolds, smiling; “but I’m paid for my work on this job, and my 
innate honesty won’t allow me to desert my post.” 

“You have my permission,” said Mr. Burritt, smiling. “I’m 
anxious for your success, but I’m not a harsh overseer. Have a game of 
golf, Reynolds. It would do you good.” 

But Rodney Reynolds declined to desert his work, and spent the 
afternoon pottering about the old house, searching over and over again, 
room after room, and finding absolutely nothing the least bit mysterious 
in any of its architecture, building or furnishing. 

The evening was not a gay one. Every one seemed not only de- 
pressed by failure, but apprehensive of what might happen next. Stran- 
way decided to spend the night there, and when bedtime came he declared 
his intention of sitting in the hall all night, to keep watch for queer 
doings. 
“Yes, and then there won’t be any,” declared Murchison. “The 
fact of your watching there would scare away any ghost that knew his 


business.” 
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“Just as you say,” said Stranway. “I’m under Mr. Reynolds’s 
orders. What do you think?” 

“T don’t know what to think,” said Rodney Reynolds. “I’m going 
to bed in the same room in which I went to bed last night. After I get 
in there and lock and bolt the door, I want you fellows to paste strips 
of paper across from the door to the door-frame on the hall-side, and I ’ll 
do the same inside, in the room. I’ll do the same with the windows—no, 
we ’ll do that first—end then we’ll see if Mr. Ghost comes through the 
keyhole, or how he gets in. And if you’re willing to sit in the hall, 
Mr. Stranway, I’m not a bit afraid of your scaring Friend Ghost away. 
But I don’t ask you to lose your sleep over this matter, unless you choose. 
In fact, if you prefer, you sleep in the room, and I ’1l keep watch outside.” 

“But I tell you,” said Murchison, “if you take all these precautions, 
the marauder won’t come. Of course, it is n’t-really a ghost, you know.” 

“But if you don’t take these precautions,” said Reynolds, “and if 
he does come, we ’ll be no further along than we are now. I think, Mr. 
Murchison, I’ll have to run this thing along my own lines.” 

“Very well,” said Guy good-naturedly. “Ill sit in the hall, too, if 
you want me to.” 

“One’s enough at a time,” said Stranway ; “ but if I get sleepy, I ’ll 
come and pull you out of bed to relieve my watch.” 

“ Look out that the ghost does n’t relieve you of your watch,” returned 
Guy. 

The precautions suggested by the detective were carefully carried out. 
Thewhole party assisted in pasting paper strips across the open windows 
of the room Reynolds intended to occupy. Suddenly the detective said, 
“Look here, Mr. Burritt, we were partners in this thing last night. 
Let ’s paste up your windows, too.” : 

“ All right,” said Lewis Burritt. “I’m more than willing to try 
any means of trapping our intruder, whether ghost or human.” 

So the party trooped into Mr. Burritt’s room, and pasted the paper 
strips across his windows. Attached to the frame, these strips did not 
interfere with raising or lowering the sash; but no one could enter the 
window without breaking through the paper, to say nothing of setting off 
the burglar-alarm. 

Mrs. Morford, who was superintending the matter, provided white 
paper and white flour paste, which afterward could be easily washed from 
the immaculate, white-painted window-frames. 

The windows attended to, strips of paper and paste and a brush were 
given to Mr. Burritt and to Mr. Reynolds, for use inside their doors, 
while Mrs. Morford and the others adjusted several strips on the outside. 

The men in the rooms locked and bolted their doors in the hearing of 
those in the hall, and after the strips were all in place, the party dis- 
persed and sought their own rooms. 
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“Tt’s all awful foolishness,” said Regina to Hallie, as they again 
shared Regina’s room. 

“TI don’t know, Regina dear;” and Mrs. Van Arden looked very 
serious. “There ’s a deeper maze of mystery about this house than you 
girls realize; and sometimes I fear that you and Elsie are in danger.” 

“You mean Mrs. Morford?” and Regina turned and faced her guest, 
with a sudden flash of fear in her dark eyes. 

“T don’t know. I really don’t, Regina. But there’s a wicked in- 
fluence at work. This ghost business has a solid and material explanation 
back of it. My jewels, valuable as they are, are nothing compared to the 
safety of human lives.” 

“ What do you mean, Hallie? You frighten me terribly.” 

“T don’t know what I do mean, Regina. Don’t ask me. But I have 
always been somewhat clairvoyant, and I tell you there’s tragedy 
impending.” 

“Well, I’m glad you’re here with me, Hallie dear. I’d be scared 
to death if I were alone.” 


“ Elsie is alone.” 
“But she doesn’t mind it. Although that ghost she talks about 


makes her awfully nervous and almost ill, she is n’t at all afraid of it.” 

“No, I know it. The child really believes it’s a message to her from 
the spirit world. She’s a darling, Elsie is.” 

“ Indeed she is ; but I wish she did n’t have this strange hallucination.” 

Meantime Dick.Stranway sat in his chair in the hall. He looked at 
the two doors, grotesque with their strips of white paper, and wondered 
if they had gone through a senseless proceeding. 

His was a logical mind, but the more he tried to reduce the elements 
in the present case to a logical formula, the more his mind became 
utterly chaotic. He had a comfortable easy-chair, and he was smoking, 
as it had been agreed that he ought to have any compensation possible 
for his long vigil. On a stand at his elbow stood a reading lamp, a few 
books, and even a tray of light luncheon. 

But Stranway was not reading. He turned off the light, in order 
better to think out some solution of the problem. But his thoughts 
went round in a circle and always brought up against the utter irrecon- 
ciliation of the facts as described to him. 

He sat musing for a long time, staring at the strips of paper which 
gleamed white through the darkness. 

Suddenly he gave a start, and decided that he must be getting drowsy, 
and it would be better to turn on the light and read for a time. 

He snapped on the electric light and looked at his watch. To his 
amazement, it was three o’clock in the morning! A horrible sense of 
chagrin came over him. Had he been asleep? He could not think that he 
had, and yet it wasn’t possible that he had been sitting there thinking 
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for four hours! His muscles were numbed, and he felt cramped, which 
forced him to believe that he had been asleep. 

He rose and examined the papers on the door. They were untouched, 
and he gave a great sigh of relief. Even if he had slept, nothing had 
happened to his charge; and he sat down again, and, after partaking 
of a sandwich or two, he read until morning. His reading was far from 
continuous, and suffered long and: frequent interruptions of troubled 
thought ; but from three o’clock on he was entirely wide awake, whatever 
he had been before that. 

It was about seven o’clock when he heard a rapping on the door of 
the room in which Reynolds had slept. 

“ Hallo, old chap! ” Stranway called out. “ Are you all right?” 

“ Yes,” replied Reynolds’s voice. “ Get one or two witnesses, and open 
this door.” 

But Brill and Murchison had heard the voices, and came running 
from their rooms, where they had been waiting, ready dressed, for the 
summons. 

“ Are you up, Mr. Burritt? ” asked Stranway, tapping on that door. 

“Yes, Dick. Shall I unlock the door?” 

“Yes, if you please. Go ahead, Reynolds.” The two men unlocked 
and unbolted their doors, and opened them simultaneously, the paper 
strips bursting as they did so. 

The group in the hall, supplemented now by Hallie and Regina, 
awaited any news they might have to tell. 

“Well, nothing happened to me,” declared Mr. Burritt. “T had a 
fine night’s sleep. Did n’t you, Mr. Reynolds?” 

“No, sir; I did not; ” and the face of the detective showed worn and 
haggard in the morning sunshine. 

“What happened?” demanded Hallie Van Arden, grasping Rey- 
nolds’s arm, in the anxiety of the moment. 

“Oh, I say; I’m pretty well broken up. Id like some coffee before 


I tell you my story.” 
“Let’s have breakfast now,” said Hallie. “We’re all ready to go 


downstairs.” 

And, indeed, they had all been dressed and waiting since daybreak, 
not knowing at what moment the doors might be opened. 

“But breakfast isn’t ready,” said Regina. “The servants are n’t 
down.” , 

“ What is it? ” said Mrs. Morford, coming along the hall. “ What is 
the news?” 

“ Well hear it at the breakfast table,” said Mr. Burritt. “ You can 
get us some coffee and toast in short order, can’t you, Mrs. Morford? ” 

“Certainly. Koto is down and one or two of the maids. Come 
along—you "Il not have to wait long, I promise you.” 
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The party filed downstairs rather slowly. All wanted and yet dreaded 
to hear Reynolds’s story. Elsie had not joined them, and Regina advised 
that she should not be called. 

“No, there’s no use getting the dear child stirred up,” said Hallie 
Van Arden. “ But I'll peep in her room and make sure she’s all right,” 
she added. 

“ Sleeping like a cherub,” was her report, as she rejoined the rest. 
“Now, what’s it all about, Mr. Reynolds?” 

They had taken their places at table, and the coffee-machine, under 
Mrs. Morford’s skilful manipulation, was already sending out a fragrant 
aroma. Koto was gliding in and out with toast and muffins, but, unheed- 
ing the listening ears of the Oriental, Reynolds made the bald statement: 

“The ghost visited me in my room!” 

“ What!” or its equivalent exclaimed everybody at table. 

“Yes,” Reynolds went on. “You may find your own explanation. 
I have none. But——” 

“ Suppose you tell us the whole story of the night, Mr. Reynolds,” 
suggested Mr. Burritt. 

“ Well, then, I went to bed at once, after locking the door and pasting 
on the inside papers. I did not search the room again, except casually, 
for I’ve been over every inch of it several times. I lay awake, I should 
judge, not more than half an hour, and then fell asleep. Later—how 
much later, I’ve no idea—I awoke suddenly, feeling, or imagining, a 
slight puff of air against my face. I saw—I tell you, I saw—though not 
distinctly, a phantom shape, a gray veiled figure, that glided round the 
three sides of my bed, and then glided back again and faded away.” 

“Out of the door?” asked Stranway eagerly. 

“T can’t say. The shape was slightly luminous at first—at least, 
it was visible by its own faint light—but as it faded away, it became 
darker, and then it was gone. Of course, it did n’t go through the door, 
for the papers were left intact; but it looked as if it did. Now, don’t 
say hypnotism, or a dream. I know I was as sane and as wide-awake as 
I am this minute.” 

“T’m not surprised,” murmured Hallie Van Arden. 

“What do you mean?” demanded Reynolds sharply. “Do you 
know anything about this, Madam?” 

“ Of course I don’t,” Hallie replied, a little nettled at his tone. “ But 
I do believe that wicked work is going on in this house, and if it isn’t 
discovered and put a stop to, a tragedy will result!” 

“A tragedy queen!” muttered Reynolds, looking at her dramatic 
expression and gestures. “Mrs. Van Arden, you may be right—I don’t 
know. But, though no believer in ghosts, that was no human being 
who visited me last night—who glided through impenetrable walls or 
through a papered door! ” 
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CHAPTER VI 
ELSIE’S SUMMONS 


“ WHat are you saying?” and, her voice rising almost to a shriek, 
Elsie appeared in the doorway. She wore a pale blue silk negligée, and 
her golden hair was tucked into a lace breakfast-cap. A crimson spot 
burned on either cheek, and she was evidently at high nervous tension. 

“T’m saying, Miss St. Clair,” said Reynolds, “that your ghost is 
enlarging its circle of acquaintances.” 

“You have seen it?” said Elsie breathlessly. “It came to you last 
night?” 

“ Yes ;” and Reynolds’s face was very grave as he looked at the girl. 

“Now do you believe me?” she demanded, turning to the others. 
“ Now do you know that it was not my imagination ora dream? It came 
to me last night, too. I did not see it, no; but I heard it—the same 
voice, almost the same words.” 

“What did the voice say, Elsie?” asked Hallie, gently taking the 
girl’s hand and drawing her to a seat by herself. 

Elsie’s eyes had a far-away look, and she seemed only half-conscious 
of what she was saying. “It said, ‘ He will come soon. Obey him when 
he comes.’ Over and over again I heard those words. I know what it 
means! It means death!” 

“Oh, Elsie!” and Lewis Burritt’s voice betokened the intensest 
agony. “ Darling child, don’t say such things!” 

Several of the others added gentle protests, and even sought to turn 
the subject, but Guy Murchison spoke sternly: “Elsie, you must not 
give way to such thoughts or such speeches. I forbid it!” 

As if stung into sudden life by his words, Elsie turned to him 
angrily. “What right have you to forbid me anything? You are not 
even my friend! A mere acquaintance! How dare you presume to 
forbid me?” 

“ Elsie dear,” said Regina, “don’t talk like that. You’re not your- 
self this morning.” 

“ And I don’t wonder!” exclaimed Hallie. “There’s devil’s work 
going on in this house, and yet you all sit by and see this poor child 
driven crazy without lifting a finger to help her!” 

“Mrs. Van Arden, do you think yourself privileged to make such 
speeches in my house?” and Lewis Burritt looked at her gravely, though 
with no trace of anger in his face or words. 

“T don’t care what I’m privileged to do or to say! I refuse to sit 
tamely by and see Elsie persecuted and driven frantic by this diabolical 
agency, whatever it is!” 

Murchison had said nothing after Elsie’s angry words to him. He 
had flushed scarlet at her cruel speeches, but now his face was white 
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and set as he said, “I entirely agree with Mrs. Van Arden. These 
strange doings are not supernatural, and they must be traced to their 
source.” 

“ Yes,” said Rodney Reynolds; “and while I am here to do all I can 
toward unravelling these mysteries, I confess I’m up against it. I shall 
be glad if you will all help me; or, if you think best, employ a more 
skilled detective than I. Mr. Burritt, shall I remain and do the best I 
can, or would you rather try some one else? ” 

“ Come, come, now,” said Lewis Burritt, “ perhaps we ’re taking this 
thing too seriously. Elsie has had these dreams before; and as for your 
experience, Reynolds, while it is curious, you must admit the possibility 
that it was a dream.” 

“You think so, do you? Then, look at this!” and, drawing some- 
thing from his pocket, Reynolds handed it to his host. 

Mr. Burritt turned it over in the palm of his hand and looked at it 
with interest. It was a Japanese coin, old but in fairly good condition. 
“ Where did you get it? ” he inquired. 

“T found it on the floor beside my bed this morning. It was not 
there when I went to bed last night.” 

“You are sure of this?” 

“ I am sure.” 

“Then, presumably, the ghost dropped it there.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said Reynolds slowly; “but immaterial ghosts 
do not drop material coins.” 

“ Neither do they steal material jewels! ” broke in Hallie Van Arden 
excitedly. “Now will you agree, Mr. Burritt, that some mischief is at 
work, and that it is the mischief of a human being? ” 

Lewis Burritt made no answer, but continued to look at the coin. 
The butler was not in the room at the moment, and Mr. Burritt said in 
a low tone, “ There is no doubt that this clew, if it is a clew, would seem 
to incriminate Koto. Suppose we question him.” 

“ Not here,” said Reynolds. “ If we have all finished breakfast, let us 
go to the library and talk it over first.” 

“You see,” Reynolds proceeded, after the whole party had assembled 
in the library, “to suppose that this coin was dropped there by Koto, 
implies that Koto personated the ghost, and that he came into my room 
without disturbing those pasted papers. Now, we know this to be an 
impossibility.” 

“Those Japanese jugglers do wonderful things,” put in Hallie, who 
was listening with breathless interest. 

“But Koto is n’t a Japanese juggler,” said Mr. Burritt. “He is an 
athlete and a wrestler, but he makes no claims to Oriental magic.” 

“But he may be proficient in it, all the same,” said Reynolds mus- 
ingly. “ You were awake all night, Mr. Stranway?” 
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Dick Stranway looked a little embarrassed. “I think I was,” he 
said. “I hope I was. But I must confess to a short hiatus that I cannot 
account for. At three o’clock this morning I became suddenly alert, as 
if just awakening, and yet I do not think I had been asleep. However, 
as I saw the papers were still safe on the doors, I know no one entered 
the rooms from the hall. After that I read until morning.” 

“Well, of course, old chap,” said Norman Brill, “you were only 
there to catch any one who attempted to go through that door, and since 
the door was left undisturbed I think you may consider your duty well 
performed. But let’s get Koto in here. To my mind, he’s the only 
possible explanation of the Japanese coin, whenever he may have put 
it there.” 

The butler was summoned, and came in with his usual look of blank 
indifference. 

Reynolds conducted the inquiry, and, thinking to surprise the Japan- 
ese into a confession, he showed him the coin suddenly, saying, “ This 
yours, Koto?” 

The Oriental took the coin deliberately, held it up, and scrutinized 
it carefully, and then returned it, saying, “No; him no b’long Koto.” 

“ Are you sure? ” 

“Velly sure. Him no good money now. Him old coin, velly old. 
Him b’long allee samee Mr. Burritt’s c’lection.” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed Lewis Burritt, taking the coin again from 
Reynolds. “The fellow’s right! This coin is one of my collection of 
Japanese antiques. That will do, Koto; you may go.” 

Hallie Van Arden, looking intently at the Japanese, caught his 
curious gleam of intelligence as their eyes met for the moment. Then, 
dropping his eyelids, the butler shuffled out of the room. 

“T dismissed him,” said Mr. Burritt, “ because this puts an entirely 
new face on the matter. If some one is playing ghost, either for mis- 
chief or for evil, it is some one who could get this coin from my case.” 

“Koto could do that,” said Regina. “He is often in your study, 
and that case is never locked.” 

“True,” said her uncle; “but, for all his stupid appearance, Koto 
is too clever to leave a clew behind him that would seem to point directly 
to him. If that coin was left there purposely, it was left by somebody 
who hoped thereby to cast suspicion on Koto.” 

“Clearly reasoned, Mr. Burritt,” said Reynolds, looking at his host 
admiringly; “and if we have to track a human being, I’m ready to 
attempt it; but I draw the line on trailing the supernatural. And yet 
we still have this insurmountable difficulty. If I saw a real human 
being in my room last night, how did he get in? And if a disembodied 
spirit, how.could it drop or leave a very material bronze coin?” 

But to this question no one had an answer. There was much further 
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talk, discussion and argument, but, as Hallie remarked, nobody seemed 
to get anywhere, because there was nowhere to get to. ° 

Elsie was so shaken and nervous as to be almost actually ill, so Regina 
and Norrie Brill persuaded her to go with them for a motor ride. Mr. 
Burritt went with them, but Mrs. Van Arden declined the invitation. 

“ Now,” she said, after the motor party had gone, “can’t we plan 
some definite action? Mr. Reynolds, if Mr. Murchison and you and I 
talk this thing over, perhaps we can do more than when we all chatter 
together.” 

Reynolds looked at her curiously. All along he had suspected Mrs. 
Van Arden of being a leading factor in the whole trouble. He did not 
believe her jewels were real; he did not believe they had been stolen. 
Indeed, he was quite ready to think that she herself was the ghostly 
visitant, only he could imagine no way by which she could accomplish 
such a feat. And yet she was the most eager of all to probe into the 
mystery; and, unless she was exercising her dramatic talent, she was 
very anxious as to the outcome. 

“Tell me again,” she said, “ just how that ghost appeared to you.” 

“There’s nothing more to tell,” said Reynolds wearily. “I awoke 
suddenly, seeing a dim light in the room. Not even a light—more 
like a faint glow. I was half-dazed with sleep, but I saw the gray spectre 
glide around the room and disappear through the wall. But when I say 
through the wall, I don’t mean literally. I mean, it seemed to fade away 
‘into the wall.” 

“ True to the tradition of all ghosts,” said Murchison grimly. “I’m 
afraid, Reynolds, Elsie’s ghost stories are responsible for your dreams.” 

“ But if a dream, where did the coin come from? I know it wasn’t 
there when I went to bed.” 

“T can’t explain the coin,” said Murchison, “but surely it can be 
more easily explained than the ghost. Could it have been shot into the 
room, under the door? ” 

“ No,” said Reynolds. “TI laid a rug along the door-sill. And there ’s 
no space there, anyhow. This old house is built of such hard woods that 
there has been no sagging of door-frames, or anything of that sort.” 

“TI know that,” said Murchison. “ You see, I’m fairly well up on 
architecture and building, and I can’t think of any way that the coin 
could have been placed in that room any more easily than a human being 
could get in.” 

“If there were only some logical process of reasoning to follow up,” 
said Reynolds, thinking aloud. “ Assuming that there is a human brain 
back of it all, it is the brain of some one who means evil.” 

“ And an abnormally clever brain at that,” said Hallie. “ But, follow- 
ing that line of thought, to whom is evil meant? Only to me, for no 
real crime has been committed except the theft of my jewels.” 
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“Mrs. Van Arden,” ahd Reynolds looked her straight in the eyes and 
spoke very earnestly, “how can you convince me that your jewels were’ 
genuine, and that they were really stolen from you?” 

Guy Murchison looked up in alarm. He fully expected an outbreak 
of anger from the lady. Instead, she replied with a seriousness that quite 
equalled Reynolds’s own: “I don’t know how I shall convince you, Mr. 
Reynolds; but it is the absolute truth that my jewels were not only 
genuine, but rare and valuable. They represented almost my entire 
fortune, and many of them were heirlooms in my husband’s family. I 
brought them all down here, thinking Mr. Burritt would be interested 
in seeing them, and that possibly he would purchase a few from me; for, 
I will tell you frankly, I need some ready money. But Mr. Burritt 
seemed to think—though he never actually said so—either that my 
jewels were sham, or that they were so trivial as to be beneath his notice. 
I know he is a jewel-collector, though I have never seen his gems. And 
when mine disappeared so mysteriously, it needed no words from him to 
tell me that he thought I had simply secreted them myself.” 

“TI believe you, Mrs. Van Arden,” said Reynolds heartily, as she 
finished. He had watched her closely while she talked, and her tones 
rang true enough to convince him of her sincerity. Still, he thought to 
himself, she was an actress; but, at any rate, he would believe her until 
he discovered that her statements were false. 

“T never felt so utterly and entirely helpless upon any occasion in 
my life,” said Murchison. “Take the incident of finding Mrs. Van 
Arden’s chain and ring in my fireplace. I ask you to believe, Reynolds, 
that I have absolutely no knowledge how they got there.” 

“T believe you,” said Reynolds slowly; “but, somehow, it seems to 
me that in these strange circumstances belief or non-belief matters little. 
Assuming for a moment that some one put those jewels in your grate 
surreptitiously: how was it done? You were in your room all night, 
with the door locked.” 

“Tt could have been done in the day-time; in fact, it must have been. 
I was in and out of my room often, but I was not there all the time. 
And it doesn’t matter how or when they got there. They were put 
there by some one who wanted to make trouble for me.” 

“T suppose so,” said Hallie slowly; “but the whole thing is very 
mysterious.” 

Murchison looked at her. He had thought from the first that she 
suspected him, and now he was sure of it. “*‘ Mysterious’ is too mild a 
word,” he said, and, rising, he abruptly left the room. 

“Now he’s mad,” said Reynolds. “It wasn’t good policy, Mrs. 
Van Arden, to show him so plainly that you consider him the thief.” 

“Don’t you?” , 

“T scarcely know how to answer you. I begin to think I suspect 
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everybody and nobody. I have no reason to suspect any one, and yet I 
seem to harbor suspicion toward several. It’s maddening! I try to 
think, but there ’s no direction in which to turn a logical trend of thought. 
I wish Mr. Burritt would send for another detective.” 

“He could n’t do any more than you can,” said Mrs. Van Arden 
moodily. 

“T agree with you. And that means no conceit on my part; but I 
think it’s beyond any human power to ferret out the strange mysteries 
of this house.” 

The motor party returned in fairly good spirits. Elsie had brightened 
up a good deal, because the three who had accompanied her had used 
every endeavor to cheer her. 

Hallie Van Arden recognized this at once, and herself adopted a light, 
bantering tone that made for gaiety. 

At luncheon-time no unpleasant subjects were touched upon. Every 
one felt so relieved because Elsie had cast off her gloom, that no one 
wanted to suggest anything that might cause its return. 

After luncheon it was the invariable habit of Lewis Burritt to spend 
a couple of hours in his study. Often he stayed there until tea-time, 
occupied with his various collections and other interests. Sometimes 
his secretary was with him, sometimes not. And not infrequently he 
locked his door, that he might be secure from trivial interruptions. No 
servant and no member of the household ever presumed to intrude upon 
his privacy if the study door were locked. 

It was about three in the afternoon that Norman Brill came from the 
study, and Mr. Burritt locked the door behind him. 

“T’m free for the rest of the day,” said Brill, meeting Regina in 
the hall. “ Your uncle says he has some important letters to write, and 
he does n’t want to be disturbed until tea-time. He locked the door with a 
snap, so I know he’s worried about something.” 

“T should think he would be,” said Regina. “There ’s enough queer- 
ness going on to worry anybody.” 

“ And will be as long as your theatrical friend stays here.” 

“ Now, Norrie, don’t blame Hallie Van Arden. Is n’t it enough for 
her to lose her jewelry, without being accused of making trouble? ” 

“ She has n’t lost her jewelry, Reggie, and don’t you forget it! But 
never mind those things now. Go and get Elsie, and let’s play tennis.” 

“ All right ;” and Regina went in search of her sister. 

She found Elsie in her bed-room, and, tapping at the door, she heard 
the key turn before she was admitted. 

“ What are you locked in for, girlie?” Regina said gaily. “ You’re 
as fearful of intruders as Uncle Lew.” 

“T’m writing a letter, Regina dearest;” and Elsie’s pretty brow 
wrinkled thoughtfully, 
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“My! it must be a serious letter to give you so much anxiety ;” and 
Regina passed her hand lovingly over the golden head. 

“Tt is;” and Elsie smiled faintly. “Any way, I don’t want to play 
tennis this afternoon. I was out all morning, you know, and after I 
write my letter I am going to lie down for a little rest. Call me at tea- 
time, if I’m not down before then.” 

“ All right, Elsie;” and with a parting caress Regina left her sister. 
She heard Elsie lock her room door, and she went away, wondering to 
herself if the child were in love, or what was the matter with her. In 
fact, Regina’s secret explanation of Elsie’s vagaries was some sort of a 
secret love affair. But she had no wish to force her sister’s confidence, 
and felt sure that in due time she would learn all about it. 

Hallie Van Arden and Mr. Reynolds made up the tennis quartet, and 
not until nearly five o’clock did the players weary of their game. 

“T hope there ll be iced tea,” said Hallie, as they left the courts and 
started toward the house. 

“There won't,” said Regina. “The other people aren’t so warm 
as we are, after playing. But Koto will give us some, I know.” 

They crossed the terrace and went in at the front door. 

“Go and call Uncle Lew, Norrie,” said Regina, as she paused a 
moment at a mirror in the hall, to make a few deft pats at her curly hair. 

“ He’s coming,” said Brill, returning from the errand. “I whacked 
on his door, and he said to get along, he ’d be with us in a minute.” 

Tea was served in the library, which was a favorite room with all, 
and soon everybody had gathered there, except Elsie. 

“Oh, she told me to call her,” said Regina. “She’s taking a nap, 
I believe. Koto, you skip up and knock on Miss Elsie’s door.” 

But when the impassive-faced butler returned, he said, “ Miss Elsie 
she no makee answer. Koto rap and rap, but no sound inside.” 

“ She ’s tired out with her motor ride,” said Regina. “Suppose we 
let her sleep? ” 

“T’ll run up and speak to her,” said Hallie, and she left the room. 

“T can’t understand it,” she said, returning after a few moments. 
“T simply banged on Elsie’s door, loud enough to wake her out of the 
soundest sleep, but she did n’t answer. I think we ought to get in. She 
may be ill.” 

“Ts the door locked? ” asked Mrs. Morford. 

“ Yes, I tried it,” replied Hallie. “I tried to shake it, but you know 
what these doors are—they won’t shake. I rattled the knob all I could, 
and kept knocking, but there was n’t a sound from inside. I confess I’m 
alarmed.” 

“ Elsie locked the door when I left her,” said Regina; “ and I suppose 
she ’s sleeping soundly. What do you think we ought to do, Uncle Lew?” 

Mr. Burritt thought a moment. “I can’t feel there ’s any cause for 
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alarm,” he said; “but I don’t think Elsie has been well lately, and if 
she should have fainted or anything like that, we ought to go to her 
assistance. But how can we get in if the door is locked?” 

“ Break in!” exclaimed Hallie, clasping her hands. “I know some- 
thing has happened to Elsie, and I think we ought not to lose a moment! ” 

“ But we can’t break in,” said Mr. Burritt. “The doors of this house 
are too strong to give way.” 

“ Koto can do;” and the Japanese looked up suddenly from the plate 
of muffins he was passing. A strange something in his eyes caught 
Regina’s attention and chilled her heart with a sudden fear. 

“Come, Koto!” she almost shouted, and she ran upstairs. 

The butler followed her, and at her bidding he used his enormous 
muscular strength to break in the door of Elsie’s room. It was locked, 
but the lock gave way before the sudden impact of Koto’s muscles. 

Some of the others had started up the staircase, when a piercing 
shriek from Regina reached the ears of even those left in the library, 
and everybody rushed upstairs at once. 

“She ’s dead!” Regina moaned, and then with another heart-rend- 
ing scream, she fell senseless across the bed with her arm around her 
sister’s inert form. 


CHAPTER VII 
BURNT PAPERS 


THE panic-stricken crowd clustered round the doorway, where Koto 
stood, his hand against the splintered jamb. 

“ Miss Elsie is dead,” he said solemnly, and his usually impassive 
countenance was contorted with anguish. He held up his hands as if to 
keep them all out, but Hallie Van Arden rushed past him and lifted 
Regina’s almost senseless form in her arms. Assisting her to a chair, 
she turned back to the bed, where Elsie lay, so quiet and peaceful it 
seemed as if she must be merely asleep. But on the white throat were 
cruel dark marks made by strong fingers. The sweet young life had been 
choked out by the hand of some villainous scoundrel. 

In a moment all was tumult. There were so many crowding in at 
the door, there were such various outbreaks from the women and im- 
precations from the men, that it seemed a pandemonium. 

Mrs. Morford stepped forward and assumed command. “Go away, 
all of you,” she said, in quiet tones. “Go downstairs, all except Mr. 
Burritt, and ”—her eyes swept the group—“ Mr. Reynolds,” she con- 
cluded. “Mrs. Van Arden, will you take Regina away and look after 
her? Oh, I can’t attend to these things! I thought I could, but I can’t/” 
and with a little moan Mrs. Morford sank into a chair. Norrie Brill 
gently lifted her and led her away. The poor woman had tried to do her 
duty, but the awfulness of the scene was too much for her. 
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And so it was Hallie Van Arden who proved herself equal to the 
occasion. “ Mr. Burritt,” she said, talking rapidly and tensely, “ please 
take Regina away. Take her to her own room and look after her. My 
place is here. Mr. Reynolds, please stay by me, and let every one else 
leave this room for the present. Koto, go and telephone for the family 
doctor. He can do no good, for our Elsie is gone forever ; but he must be 
sent for.” 

Like automata, they obeyed her orders; and in a few moments Mrs. 
Van Arden and Detective Reynolds were alone with the dead girl. 

Hallie closed the door, and, turning, said: “I knew this would 
happen, Mr. Reynolds. Don’t ask me how I knew, don’t suspect me of 
guilty knowledge ; it was intuition, clairvoyance, presentiment—what you 
will—but it was this that I feared. Now is there reason for desperate 
action? Now must we find out the origin of these ghostly warnings? 
Now do you suppose these lethargic, easy-going people will be stirred 
to action?” 

The speaker’s eyes were blazing, her hands were clenched and her 
whole form tense with emotion. Never in her dramatic réles had she 
achieved anything so real as this. 

Reynolds was bewildered. He had not looked for tragedy. At most, 
he had suspected some evil-minded mischief-maker, who was simply 
getting amusement out of his tricks. But now there was a different face 
on the matter. Now was the time for the exercise of his detective talent, 
if he had any. But suddenly he doubted if he did have any. Or, if so, 
what could his puny powers avail against an appalling problem like this? 

Then Mrs. Van Arden’s quick words recalled him to his senses. 
“ Get to work,” she said. “'There’s not an instant to be lost! Examine 
the room. Be prepared to swear as to its condition. The door was 
locked—we know that. What of the windows?” 

“ They ’re all closed and fastened,” said Reynolds, after examination. 
“There ’s a chilly east wind to-day, you know, and, as there is no fire 
in the room, Elsie had doubtless closed the windows for warmth. They ’re 
self-locking ; you see, so you can corroborate me.” 

“ Tt adds one more link to the chain of mystery,” said Hallie. “The 
‘ghost’ committed this murder, and when I say ghost, I mean no 
phantom or spirit, but the fiend in human shape who has been enacting 
a ghost in this house of late. Find that so-called ghost, and you have. 
found Elsie’s murderer! But now, hard as it is, and‘crushed as we are 
with grief and horror, we must work. I tell you, Mr. Reynolds, this is 
our only chance. It is our duty to make a search for any possible clews 
or hints that we may find. It seems hopeless, in this house of mystery, 
to find anything tangible or real; but we must make a desperate effort.” 

Spurred by her enthusiasm, Reynolds went at the task. He examined 
every part of the room that might betray a trace of an intruder. He 
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looked into the waste-basket, but it contained only a few scraps of no 
account. He scrutinized the polished floor for possible foot-marks, and 
found only some unmeaning scratches. 

Elsie’s writing-desk gave the appearance of having been recently 
used, the cover being off the inkstand and some sheets of paper lying 
about; but there was no letter in evidence, and no written paper save 
those tucked away in the pigeon-holes. 

“Tf Elsie was writing when she was killed, where is the letter?” de- 
manded Mrs. Van Arden. 

“The murderer took it away with him,” suggested Mr. Reynolds. 
“But why do you think she was writing a letter?” 

“ Regina said so when she came out to play tennis with us.” 

“But such “etails are unimportant,” said Reynolds, “for you see 
yourself, Mrs. Van Arden, there is no way a murderer could have entered 
and left this room. The door was locked and the windows fastened. Now, 
don’t talk to me about a ghost! Ghosts can’t kill people—unless through 
sheer fright. And they say Miss St. Clair was not afraid of her ghost. 
The girl committed suicide.” 

“ But that is impossible! What of those finger-prints on her throat? ” 

“There is no explanation, except that she deliberately choked herself 
to death with her own hands. Such a thing would be possible, though 
perhaps difficult. However, it is the only solution.” 

“T don’t believe it. To begin with, what reason had Elsie for wanting 
to kill herself? ” 

“Of course, I didn’t know her well, but I think her imaginative 
temperament and strange hallucinations betokened the kind of nature 
that might seek refuge in death. Mrs. Van Arden, do you notice a 
strong odor of oil?” 

“What kind of oil?” 

“ Just ordinary oil—to oil things with. I smell it distinctly, but I see 
no oil-can about; no sewing-machine or anything that would require 
oil.” 

“Now that you speak of it, I do notice it, very slightly. But that 
scarcely seems a clew.” 

“No; clews are rarely found when one wants them. I fear I appear 
but a sorry detective in your eyes, Mrs. Van Arden.” 

“ Well, of course we can’t find clews that are n’t here.” 

A tap at the door, and Dr. Firman entered. 

Bowing gravely to Hallie, he went at once toward the still figure 
on the bed. 

As they had known, he could do nothing to resuscitate the life 
already fled, but they eagerly awaited his comment on her death. 

“ Strangled by the hands of a strong man,” he said tersely, for Dr. 
Firman was a man of few words. 
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“Murder?” asked Reynolds. 

“Of course,” replied the doctor. 

“ Might it not be suicide? Miss St. Clair was strong of muscle from 
frequent exercise and athletic sports. Indeed, I have been told she had 
taken lessons in jiu jitsu from the Japanese butler. Could she have 
choked herself to death? ” 

“Impossible!” declared Firman; and then he added, “ Practically 
impossible. And yet—no, it could not be done.” 

“But, Dr. Firman, this room was locked and fastened in every 
particular. We had to burst the door to get in. Now, can you not con- 
clude that it might have been a suicide? ” 

“No, it could not. I don’t care how your room was fastened! I 
don’t care how strong she was muscularly. That frail girl could never 
grasp her own throat long enough to strangle herself. It is a case for 
the coroner.” 

Others of the household had accompanied the doctor, and at his 
final dictum there was a hubbub of dissent. 

“Oh, not that!” moaned Regina. “I should rather never know who 
killed our darling than to go through such awful scenes! May we not 
lay her peacefully to rest, without the harrowing publicity of a coroner 
and an inquest?” 

“No, it may not be;” and Dr. Firman’s crisp tones carried instant 
conviction. 

After that there was continuous excitement. Dr. Firman himself 
telephoned for the coroner, and asked him to bring a few men with him 
for a jury. Meantime he ordered the members of the household to eat 
dinner, and prepare themselves for the coroner’s inquest that very 
evening. 

Dr. Firman was a wiry little man, with great executive ability. He 
forced everybody to do his bidding almost by sheer power of will, for he 
used very few words. 

And so, carried on by the rush of events, the whole household found 
themselves, but a few hours later, gathered in the study, and facing the 
coroner and half-a-dozen men whom he had hastily collected for his jury. 

Coroner Emmett was a staid, prosaic sort of man, who went about his 
business in a matter-of-fact way. He seemed utterly to lack emotion of 
any sort, and he put his questions calmly and almost disinterestedly. 

He called upon Rodney Reynolds first, for a detailed statement of 
the whole affair as he knew it. 

Reynolds related clearly and succinctly everything that had happened 
since his arrival at Truesdell Terrace. He told of the strange things 
that had occurred while he was there, and referred to what he had been 
told of events before his coming. 

He told last of his search in Elsie’s room for clews to the mystery, 

Vou. XCIII.—4 
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and said that he had found absolutely nothing unusual or unexplainable, 
except an odor of lubricating oil, for which he could see no reason. 

Guy Murchison looked up at this statement, and said, “ What kind of 
oil?” 

“T don’t know the name of it,” said Reynolds. “It was simply a 
heavy, sticky odor, as of oil that might be used on any kind of machinery 
requiring lubrication. There was no sewing-machine or carpet-sweeper 
or anything of that sort in the room, and I was curious to know why 
the smell of oil persisted.” 

“ As a clew, an odor of oil does n’t seem especially indicative,” ob- 
served Mr. Burritt, who was listening intently to Reynolds’s account. 

“No,” said Mr. Emmett calmly ; “ but in the absence of any tangible 
clew, even such an obscure hint may be of value.” 

Lewis Burritt himself was next questioned. 

He told of events before Reynolds’s appearance on the scene. He told 
of the theft of Mrs. Van Arden’s jewels; and if he did not express deep 
concern over this matter, at least he did not betray any skepticism as to 
its importance. He told of Elsie’s strange hallucination regarding seeing 
and hearing ghostly manifestations. This last recital moved him deeply, 
and it was with difficulty he talked of the girl whom they all knew he had 
desperately loved and had hoped to make his wife. Finally he testified 
that during the afternoon he had locked himself in his study, as was his 
custom, and was there from three until five, during which time, the 
doctor had averred, Elsie’s death had taken place. 

Controlling himself, though greatly shaken, Mr. Burritt sat down, 
and Norman Brill was called next. He could tell little not already 
known. He said he was with Mr. Burritt in the study until about three, 
when he left the room and heard his employer lock the door behind him. 
It was he too who summoned Mr. Burritt to tea at five o’clock. As for 
himself, he was playing tennis from three until five. 

Of course the main point of the coroner’s inquiries was to find the 
whereabouts of each person during the time Elsie was known to be locked 
in her room. For though it seemed absurd to suspect any member of the 
household, yet all the facts must be learned before suspicion could take 
shape in any direction. 

Mrs. Morford, scarcely able to speak for emotion, declared that she 
had been in the dining-room all the afternoon, it being her day to look 
over the small silver and to attend to certain other details of house- 
keeping. Koto and some other servants, she said, were in and out, and 
could prove the fact of her presence. 

As Regina, Hallie Van Arden, Reynolds, and Norrie Brill were 
known to have been on the tennis court from three to five, they were 
questioned merely in a perfunctory manner. Guy Murchison said that 
he was in his own room all the afternoon; or, rather, he was sitting on a 
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little balcony which opened from his room, and overlooked the tennis 
court. 

“ Was your room door locked?” asked the coroner. 

“Tt was. Owing to the uncertainties of this household, I keep my 
door locked, whether in or out of my room.” 

As the coroner had been informed of the discovery of a small portion 
of the missing jewelry in Murchison’s fireplace, he looked at this witness 
rather intently. 

“ You were on your balcony, reading, from three to five? ” 

“Mostly. I was in and out of my room from the balcony, but I did 
not unlock my room door or go out into the hall between three and five.” 

“ How do you happen to know the hour so exactly?” 

Murchison favored the coroner with a cold stare. “ Because I went 
to my room when the tennis players went out to the court. It was 
pleasant on the balcony, and as I went out there I saw them begin their 
game. It was when they finished their last set, and said they were 
coming in to tea, that I myself went downstairs. As tea is always served 
at five, I know that was about the hour.” 

Last of all, the coroner questioned Koto. 

The Japanese did not show his usual calm demeanor. He did not 
fidget or tremble, he stood quietly enough, but his face was drawn as if 
in deep distress, his eyes rolled about wildly, and now and then a strong 
shudder passed over his entire form. 

He answered questions intelligently, and told of his breaking in the 
door by reason of his great strength. 

“But you are a small man,” said Mr. Emmett, looking at him in 
wonder. 

“ Japanese allee same small,” returned Koto quietly. 

“ And yet you have such marvelous strength?” 

“ Ask Mr. Burritt. He tellee you;” and the Oriental folded his 
arms, as if it were not for him to praise his own muscular ability. 

Both Mr. Burritt and Norman Brill told of Koto’s strength, and of 
his dexterity and skill in certain intricate forms of wrestling. 

It was rather easily seen that the coroner suspected Koto, but it 
was also clear that his suspicion turned that way because there was no 
other possible mark. 

During the butler’s testimony, Reynolds had left the room. As the 
coroner finished with the Japanese, and as there was no other questioning 
to be done, Reynolds, returning, announced that he had been looking 
about a bit and had found something which might or might not be 
important evidence. 

“T was interested,” Reynolds said, “in Mr. Murchison’s statement of 
how he spent his afternoon. Upon an impulse, I went up to his room 
and looked about it. In his fireplace——” 
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Everybody looked up suddenly and there was a stir of excitement. 
That fireplace again! Murchison himself glared at the speaker. 

“In the basket grate,” Reynolds went on, “I found some partly 
burned papers. I have brought them to you just as I found them.” 

Reynolds laid before the coroner a pasteboard box in which was a 
lot of burned and charred paper. Some of it was still white and un- 
consumed, but most of it was a blackened mass of ash. 

Very gravely the coroner picked out the white bits, and examined 
them. Some proved to be of thick pasteboard, and were beyond question 
portions of a torn photograph. Although the face of the picture was en- 
tirely destroyed, there was enough left of the photograph to show that 
it had been a portrait of Elsie. 

Then, there were scraps of letter-paper, seemingly portions of a torn 
letter. In silence the coroner pieced them together so far as possible; 
then, glancing round at the awe-stricken faces before him, he asked 
Regina St. Clair if she could identify the handwriting. 

Regina gave one glance and said, “It is Elsie’s.” 

In a breathless silence the coroner read these words: 


Wednesday afternoon. 
GUY DEAREST: 
Please forgive my hasty words. I am so sorry—— 


There was nothing more legible; but it was enough. 

Wednesday afternoon! That very day! Then Elsie had been 
writing a letter—an important letter—to the man she loved! And 
Elsie had been found dead, and the pathetic little letter—torn and 
burned—in the fireplace of the man to whom it had been written! And 
with it the torn and burned photograph of Elsie herself! 

Even the most charitable-minded could draw but one conclusion. 

“Mr. Murchison,” said the coroner, “ you were in your room, you say, 
or on its balcony, all this afternoon.” 

“Yes ;” and Murchison’s face was of a stony gray and his voice cut 
like steel. 

“ During that time did you tear up and burn this letter and picture? ” 

“T did not.” 

“Then, will you explain how these pieces came to be found in your 
grate? ”? 

“T cannot explain it!” Murchison’s eyes blazed, and his voice rang 
out in intense anger. “If those pieces were found in my grate, they 
were put there by the same hand that placed the gold chain there; and 
for the same purpose: to cast suspicion on me for deeds of which I am 
not capable!” 

“ Fine language, Mr. Murchison,” said Coroner Emmett coldly, “ and 
fine sentiments. But have you forgotten that you testified, under oath, 
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that your room door was locked from three till five, and that no one 
entered except yourself?” 

“T was on the balcony most of the time,” said Murchison, more as if 
thinking aloud than as if trying to exculpate himself. ~ 

“Even so. But with a locked door no one else could come in.” 

“Then, how do you assume that I got that letter? ” Murchison fairly 
thundered at his inquisitor. “I was in my room alone all the afternoon. 
I did not receive that letter! And that picture of Elsie St. Clair was 
never in my possession! They were put there before or after my own 
stay in my room this afternoon.” 

Coroner Emmett was quick-witted for a man of his profession. 

“One moment, Mr. Murchison,” he said incisively. “This letter 
could scarcely have been placed in your grate before you went to your 
room this afternoon, as it was at three o’clock that Miss Regina St. Clair 
left her sister in her room, about to write ‘an important letter.’ This 
letter, dated this afternoon, is evidently the one she referred to. Again, 
it could scarcely have been placed in your grate after five o’clock, for 
then you were not in your room, and you have told me you keep your 
door locked when you are not there. And, too, shortly after five o’clock 
the tragedy was discovered, and I think that since there has been little 
opportunity for surreptitious doings.” 

The trap had closed in. Every word the coroner said seemed to bear 
weight; and, as often in the affairs of this house of mystery, there was a 
deadlock. 

“ But I had no fire in my grate this afternoon,” said Murchison. 

“Was there any sign of a fire there, Mr. Reynolds?” asked the 
coroner. 

“No,” said Reynolds; “the grate was clean and empty save for the 
burnt papers I brought to you. There was a screen in front of it.” 

“That fire-screen was there all the afternoon,” interrupted Murchi- 
son. “I noticed it. Now, Mr. Coroner, out with it! Of what do you 
accuse me? ” 

“T accuse you of nothing. I suspect you of the murder of Miss Elsie 
St. Clair. I have only your own uncorroborated evidence that you were 
in your room from three until five. Every one else is accounted for. 
What was to prevent your leaving your room, going to Miss St. Clair’s 
room, and, after the dreadful deed, returning and bringing with you her 
half-written letter and burning it in your own fireplace? ” 

“Only that your theory is too utterly absurd! Why, man, I loved 
Elsie St. Clair as I love my own soul! I would have no more harmed a 
hair of her head than——” 

“Spare us these heroics, Mr. Murchison,” said the coroner. “It is 
not easy to know what vagaries possess a lover’s brain. Is it not true 
that Miss St. Clair was betrothed to Mr. Burritt?” 
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“Tt is,” said Lewis Burritt, in a constrained voice. 

And so, though the coroner’s jury did not advise the arrest of Guy 
Murchison, it was only because of the locked door of Elsie’s room that 
seemed to preclude the possibility of any intruder. 

And the open verdict that was given was so unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned that it was not strange that Dr. Firman should be heard to 


mutter, “ The end is not yet!” 


CHAPTER VIII 
ONE MYSTERY EXPLAINED 


Durine the few days that preceded Elsie’s funeral Guy Murchison 
seemed like a smouldering volcano. He went about with his face set 
and stern, saying almost nothing, but helping Regina or Mrs. Morford 
in any way he might. 

He sent to New York for wonderful flowers for the funeral, saying 
to Regina it was the last thing he could do for the girl he adored. 

“You did love her, did n’t you, Guy? ” 

“Love her, Regina! I worshipped that sweet child!” 

And yet, as Coroner Emmett had implied, the strongest, deepest love 
may lead to cruelty in a strange man like Murchison. 

It was only the day after the funeral when Lewis Burritt announced, 
somewhat casually, that Elsie had left him her entire fortune. 

“What?” cried Guy Murchison, jumping up. “What?” 

“Your tone is unpleasant, Mr. Murchison,” said Burritt, looking at 
him, and frowning. “ Why do you speak in that manner?” 

“T beg your pardon—I had no wish to be offensive. But do I under- 
stand that Miss St. Clair willed her large fortune entirely to you, and 
left nothing to her sister? ” 

“That is the fact. However, as Miss Regina St. Clair has an ample 
fortune of her own, I think she will not mind. And as Elsie was my 
betrothed, it is but natural that she should desire to leave her wealth 
to me.” 

“Tt is not natural, sir, at all! And, moreover, Elsie was not be- 
trothed to you. When you say so you speak falsely! ” 

“ Mr. Murchison, I should not receive such language from a guest and 
allow him to remain in my house, in ordinary circumstances. But I know 
you admired our dear Elsie, and I think, in your grief, you ’re not quite 
responsible for what you are saying. So I will overlook it, but I must 
beg you to understand that there is no question about the matter of my 
inheritance. In fact, it was more than a year ago that Elsie made her will 
in my favor.” 

“You have it?” asked Rodney Reynolds. 

“Yes ;” and Mr. Burritt took a paper from his pocket. “As you 
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see, it is an informal document, but it is duly signed and witnessed, and 
is entirely legal.” 

He handed the paper to Reynolds, and Murchison, who sat next him, 
looked over his shoulder as they read it. It was very short, and merely 
announced that Elsie St. Clair bequeathed to Lewis J. Burritt everything 
of which she might die possessed. 

The names of the witnesses were James O’Brien and Kate O’Brien. 
These were recognized by the household as two servants who had been 
employed at Truesdell Terrace about a year before. 

“ Does it not seem strange,” said Reynolds, “that Miss Elsie should 
have made this will? Had she any thought of dying?” 

“She had lately,” said Regina. “ You know she held that the ghost 
was a summons from the other world.” 

“Tf so,” said Guy Murchison, a deep frown on his face, “it was a 
faked summons, cleverly arranged by some one who was by no means a 
ghost!” 

“You seem to know a great deal about it, Mr. Murchison,” said 
Mr. Burritt; “and, considering the evidence found in your own room, 
I am not surprised that you do not believe in the ghost. However, I 
suppose none of you doubt that this document is Elsie’s own handwriting 
and will stand in any court of law.” 

“It is certainly Elsie’s writing,” said Regina. “I could not be mis- 


taken in that. But it is strange she never told me of it during a whole 


year.” 


“Elsie was not one to tell of her private affairs,” said Burritt. 

“ Will you let me look at that paper again? ” said Murchison suddenly. 
“ What are these three holes in the edge?” 

“TI don’t think it any of your affair,” returned Burritt. “But I 
have no objection to telling you that the paper is a page out of a loose- 
leaf book. It chanced to be convenient at the time, and so Elsie used it.” 

“H’m,” said Murchison, and after another critical look at the paper 
he returned it. 

Later that day Murchison went to Regina and asked her opinion of 
the will. The girl and Norrie Brill were talking about that very thing, 
and the three agreed that it was all very strange. 

“In the first place,” said Regina, “I cannot believe that Elsie 
would have such a secret from me. But then, again, it is certainly her 
writing, and as it is duly signed and witnessed I don’t see that there is 
anything to be done about it. I certainly should not want to contest 
or try to break it, as, after all, it ts Elsie’s will. And I have enough 
money of my own. My tastes are simple, and perhaps it is better that 
Uncle Lew should have Elsie’s fortune. He will probably buy more 
jewels for his collection. He has almost a monomania on that subject.” 

* You take it very calmly, Regina,” said Murchison, “and I am glad 
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you can. But to my mind it is a deeper tragedy than the loss of a for- 
tune. The existence of that will makes me suspect—oh, I can’t put 
it into words, but I believe that Mr. Burritt extorted that paper from 
the girl, and——” 

“No, don’t put it into words,” said Norman Brill gravely. “ If there 
is a criminal among us, let us not name him. Have we not a detective 
here to. probe these matters? ” 

“TI don’t think he probes much,” said Murchison. “ You know as 
well as I do that I never put that torn letter in my fireplace. It was 
done by some one else, and yet Reynolds can’t find out how or by whom.” 

“That ’s true enough,” said Reynolds himself, who had come in in 
time to hear Murchison’s last words. “I own up frankly that I am at 
my wits’ end in this matter. I can see no light, no hint of which way 
to look. The mysterious happenings in this house are to me positively 
inexplicable. There is no clue, no hint of any sort. I do not believe 
in the supernatural, but I am forced to admit I can find no material 
explanation.” 

“Then, I will find it,” declared Murchison. “I mean no offense, 
Mr. Reynolds, but what one man can do, another man can discover ; and if 
you "ll allow me to work with you, I think we ought to unearth some- 
thing that would explain these mysteries.” 

Rodney Reynolds looked curiously at the speaker. Surely this man 
himself must be innocent, or he would not dare talk in this strain. And 
yet Mr. Reynolds could see no possible way to explain the burnt papers 
as the work of some one else. 

“You know that will,” said Murchison suddenly—“ did n’t it strike 
you as strange that it should have been drawn up on a leaf from a blank- 
book ? ” 

“Oh, Mr. Burritt always carries a blank-book of that sort in his 
pocket,” said Brill. “He only ran across those loose-leaf affairs lately, 
and he took a great fancy to them. He instructed me to get a dozen 
of various sizes. He keeps them in his study, and uses them for various 
purposes. And he always carries one in his pocket, on the chance of 
wanting it now and then for a memorandum.” 

Guy Murchison looked at Brill steadily for a moment, and then he 
said quietly, “ You bought these books recently, Mr. Brill?” 

“ Yes, in the spring. About April, I think.” 

“Ah!” and Murchison’s jaw worked strangely, in the intensity of 
his interest. “Then, can you explain to me, if these books were bought 
in May, how a leaf of one of them was used for this will a year ago? ” 

Regina clasped her hands together with a sudden exclamation. “I 
knew it could n’t have been a year ago!” she cried. “ Elsie would 


surely have told me.” 
“That will must have been made within the last three months,” 
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said Brill, “for I am’ positive that there never was a loose-leaf book 
in the house before that.” 

“This is very important,” said Rodney Reynolds, who earnestly 
wished that he had discovered it himself. “Mr. Murchison, you are 
quicker-witted than I, though of course we had no reason to know that the 
books were so new. At last we have something to work on.” 

“But what difference does it make?” said Brill. “If Elsie made 
that will a year ago or three months ago, it is just as valid. It is in 
proper shape, and the paper doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt makes this difference,” said Murchison: “I understand those 
two witnesses are servants who left about a year ago. If that will was 
made lately, those witnesses’ names are forgeries.” 

“That ’s right,” said Reynolds, gazing with admiration at Murchison. 

“ But it can’t be,” said Regina. “Uncle Lew never did such a thing 
as that! To forge servants’ names! It’s impossible!” 

“We must ask him,” said Reynolds. “There’s nothing else to be 
done.” 

But the asking brought little satisfaction. Lewis Burritt stared at 
the detective, and asserted simply that he had had such a book a year 
ago, and that Mr. Brill was mistaken. 

“ But I buy all your stationery and office materials,” said his secretary. 
“And don’t you remember, sir, when you learned of these books last 
spring, you were so delighied with them you told me to order a dozen?” 

“Did I?” said Mr. Burritt carelessly. “I don’t remember such 
trifling details. Any way, I had a book of this sort more than a year 
ago, I’m sure. In fact, I must have done so, for this will is written 
on a page of it; and there you are.” 

There they were, indeed, and no headway had been made in the in- 
vestigation—except that Guy Murchison did not believe Mr. Burritt’s 
statement, and resolved to satisfy himself of the truth. 

He went off for a walk with Reynolds, and they talked the matter 
over at length. 

“ You see,” said Murchison, “there is evidence against Mr. Burritt.” 

“T can’t think it’s much in the way of evidence,” said Reynolds 
moodily. “I thought we had something when you raked up that loose-leaf 
point. But if he had that kind of a book a year ago, that settles it. 
He could easily have had one without Brill’s knowledge of it.” 

“Of course he could; but I think Brill’s statement that the books 
were a novelty to him in May ought to carry some weight—especially 
as ‘the will is the most extraordinary thing, after all. I say, Reynolds, 
you searched the room where Elsie died. Didn’t you find anything at 
all by way of a clew?” 

“Not a thing. I never saw anything so mysterious. The door was 
locked and the windows fastened, as you know. Both Mrs. Van Arden and 
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I searched carefully. ‘The only thing I noticed that I could n’t explain 
was a smell of oil. It was like oil that was very old and rancid.” 

“Tt must have been old oil to smell at all,” said Murchison thought- 
fully. “Lubricating oil bought nowadays has almost no odor.” 

“ Yes, it did smell like an old, sticky bottle of oil, but there was n’t 
any around, nor was there anything that would require oiling.” 

“ Reynolds, we ’re getting near it! Don’t you see, man, that oil was 
used on the working gear of a sliding panel or secret entrance of some 
sort into that room? Come on, let us go and find it.” 

“Tt might be possible.” 

“Possible? It must be! It’s got to be! Somebody got into that room 
and killed Elsie. Now, that smell of oil points distinctly to the secret 
panel by which entrance was made. Come on, we can’t get there too 
quick.” The two men returned to the house and went at once to the 
room that had been Elsie’s. Murchison closed the door behind them and 
said, “ Examine the walls and tap them for a hollow sound.” 

But they found nothing of thg sort. The thick, well-built wall gave 
back a uniform sound all round the room. A close examination of the 
wall-paper precluded all possibility of a secret panel, and after a thorough 
search Reynolds was ready to give up. 

“ But we can’t give up,” declared Murchison. “We must n’t. Here’s 
this room which was entered, though it was locked. Now I propose to 
find out how.” 

Murchison flew around the room in a perfect frenzy. He pulled out 
furniture, searching behind the dresser and bedstead for the secret 
panel; he tapped and poked around on the floor; he looked for hidden 
joints in the window-frames ; he even grasped the low-hanging chandelier 
and gave it a little shake. 

As he did this, an exclamation burst from him. “ Reynolds, look!” 
he cried. 

Reynolds turned to see Murchison slowly pulling down the chandelier. 
It came down like a drop-light, but bringing with it the whole of the 
massive plaster centrepiece from which it depended. The centrepiece 
was a heavy, old-fashioned affair, oval in shape, and as it came down 
a corresponding hole was left in the ceiling above it. Moreover, a slight 
odor of oil was noticed, and, looking up, they saw that the heavy chain 
which held the whole affair was reeking with rancid oil. 

“ We’ve found it!” said Murchison. He was not excited now. He 
was silent, impressed by the diabolical ingenuity of the contrivance. An 
architect himself, he understood at once how the great plaster centre- 
piece was not made of plaster, as it looked, but of metal representing 
plaster. He understood how the chain must come down from the floor 
above, where it doubtless ran across the floor, and a weight suspended 
in the outer wall of the house balanced it. 
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Unhesitatingly, but without a word, Murchison slowly drew the 
chandelier down until it nearly touched the floor. Then he deliberately 
stepped up on top of the centrepiece, which was now only at the height 
of an ordinary table, and, by reaching up his hands, caught the edge of 
the floor above and drew himself up. The chandelier, working easily on 
its oiled chain, followed him and in a moment was in its place again, 
and Reynolds was alone in the room. 

He had scarcely recovered from his stupefaction when Murchison 
came down again the same way. 

“It’s utterly marvelous in its simplicity,” he said. “The room above 
is a loft, or attic, unused except for storage purposes. That heavy 
chain goes across the floor, and down just inside the outer wall of the 
house. It has a heavy weight on the end, just about enough to balance 
aman. You see, I step off onto the floor, and the weight acts me- 
chanically to take the chandelier back into position. Now, Mr. Rey- 
nolds, there is the way the murderer entered and left this room. Who 
is he?” 

“You,” returned Rodney Reynolds; calmly facing his companion. 

Murchison looked at him. “ Are you not afraid, then, that I will 
kill you, right here and now, and make my escape by way of the 
chandelier? Men have been killed, Reynolds, for much less provocation 
than you gave me. But I’m going to overlook it, because it suits my 
purpose to do so. However, we cannot work together any longer; 
and that’s a pity, for I think we could have unearthed the whole 
mystery.” 

“T take it back, Murchison, I do, indeed! I won’t ask your for- 
giveness—I would n’t expect you to grant that—but I will atone for 
my ill-advised speech by helping you in further exploration.” 

“You are a strange man, Reynolds,” said the other, looking at 
him. 

“Not half so strange as you. And that’s why my suspicions were 
turned toward you. Your own manner and personality are quite as 
mysterious as the happenings in this house. Now, wait a minute. If 
this chandelier works this way, may there not be a similar one in that 
room where I slept and was carried out through a sealed door? ” 

“Tt might be so, except for the fact that I pulled hard on the 
chandelier in that room, and it would n’t budge.” 

“Then, there must be some other secret mode of entrance.” 

“T suppose so; and when we discover that we’ll learn how Mrs. 
Van Arden’s jewels were taken, and, incidentally, how you were carried 
out and Mr. Burritt carried in.” 

“Koto!” exclaimed Reynolds. “He’s strong enough to carry any- 
body, and the Oriental mind is quite capable of these ingenious con- 
trivances.” 
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“Do you think so? It may be, but I can’t seem to imagine a Japanese 
butler arranging such mechanism in his master’s house.” 

“But he could work at night.” 

“ But what would be his motive? He might steal jewels, to be sure, 
but why should he want to kill Elsie, against whom no one ever had a 
grievance? ” 

“But he must have dropped that Japanese coin in my room.” 

“That was from Mr. Burritt’s collection.” 

“So it was. Anybody might have taken it from the study.” 

“ Yes, I don’t think much of that coin as a clew. But I don’t want 
clews. I want the real truth of the mysteries. And I’m going to 
get it. Now, I’ve an idea that since this house is equipped with me- 
chanical deviltry, it was by some such means that those burnt papers 
were placed in my grate. Perhaps they could have been dropped down 
the flue from the floor above. Let’s go and look.” 

The two men left the room and went upstairs to the third story of 
the main part of the house. This was not like the unfinished attic of 
the east wing, but contained rooms as well finished and furnished as 
those on the second floor. However, the room above Murchison’s own 
had no fireplace, and they were forced to conclude that the papers could 
not have been dropped down that way. 

Back they went to Murchison’s room and examined the fireplace 
itself. It was a basket-grate made of iron, and it showed no joints or. 
anything out of the ordinary. But Murchison was not content with 
examining its appearance, and he pushed and pulled at the thing until 
Reynolds declared he would pull it to pieces. 

“T don’t care if I do,” Murchison muttered. “It has a secret, and 
I’m going to find it. By Jove, I have!” 

_ And he had. By pressing an inconspicuous spring, the grate turned 
slowly around sideways, and as it disappeared a similar basket grate 
came into view. In truth, theré was a fireplace in the next room, which 
backed up against Murchison’s own. The two grates, fastened to- each 
other, actually swung round on a pivot, and either grate could be turned 
into either room at will, when the hidden spring was released. 

Slowly Murchison swung the grates around again and again, Rey- 
nolds looking on, wide-eyed. . 

“You see,” said Murchison quietly, “a man in the next room, which 
is at present unoccupied, could turn this grate round, put the papers in, 
and turn it back again, without my knowledge. Especially as I was 
out on the balcony at the time, and there was even a screen in front of 
the grate. But, Reynolds, what kind of a mind conceived all these 
things? I never should have dreamed of looking for this if we had n’t 
found that movable chandelier. How many more contraptions of this 
sort do you suppose the house contains? ” 
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“They aren’t new,” said Reynolds, thinking it over. “I dare say 
the man who owned this house before had them put in.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Murchison, “and I’m a little bewildered by 
what I have found out. I’m going to ask you not to tell of these 
things for a day or two, Reynolds. I think I have the right to ask that.” 

“T think you have,” returned the detective gravely, “and I give 
you my word. But of course I may continue investigations and draw 
my own conclusions, may I not?” 

“Certainly. I only ask that you don’t tell of our discoveries until we 
can decide in which direction they point.” 

“To my mind, they point directly to that heathen butler. He comes 
of a treacherous race. He is crafty and cunning and clever. I shall 
make opportunity to question him rather closely.” 

“Do, if you like. As for me, my mind is in a turmoil. I’m going 
down to the gymnasium. I often find physical exercise the best relief 
for a wearied brain.” 

But when Murchison reached the gymnasium he did not at once begin 
his exercises. He threw himself into a chair, and sat for some time in a 
brown study. He stared at the wooden boards of the floor, the wooden 
boards of the walls, and the heavy wooden rafters of the ceiling. The 
gymnasium had been the basement or cellar of the east wing, but had 
been completely transformed in appearance, when arranged for its 
present purpose. 

After a time spent in deep thought, Murchison arose, threw off his 
coat, and picked up the dumb-bells. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SECOND TRAGEDY 


Ir was the next day but one, that Murchison returned from a walk 
to find the household just assembling in the hall for five o’clock tea. 

Hallie Van Arden was saying, as he came in, that she must be going 
home. She said to Mr. Reynolds, in a tone of despair, that she had no 
further hope of recovering her jewels, and as she had already over- 
stayed the time she had intended, she thought she would leave the next 
day. 

Regina urged her to stay, but it was in a half-hearted way, for 
Regina was so nervous and upset ever since the tragedy that she cared 
very little who came or went. 

Norrie Brill was her great comfort, and the two had been drawn much 
closer by reason of their sorrow. 

Regina had promised to marry him after a few months, and they 
planned to go away from the beautiful house that had proved the 
scene of such horrors. 
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Mr. Burritt strongly objected to the marriage, and to Regina’s 
leaving him; and as the girl had not strength or inclination to combat 
her uncle, the matter was resting for the present. - 

And so the company around the tea-table, which Murchison joined, 
was a sad and constrained one. Rodney Reynolds had made no progress 
in his investigations, and Regina and Norrie Brill wished he would 
go away. The detective had struck up a friendship with Hallie Van 
Arden, and they two sat a little apart from the rest, conversing in 
low tones. 

“Go and call Uncle Lewis, Koto,” said Regina, as she made the tea. 
“I do wish he would come once without being called,” she added, a 
little petulantly, for her nerves were at high tension. 

Koto went on his errand and returned presently, saying, “ Mr. 
Burritt he no make answer. He no there.” 

“ He must be there,” said Regina. “He’s always in his study in the 
afternoon. Go af‘er him, Norrie. He’ll be angry if he isn’t called 
for tea.” 

Brill also returned, saying, “He doesn’t seem to be in there. I 
knocked and called, but he made no response. The door is locked.” 

“ More mysteries,” said Reynolds. “I think we ought to investigate.” 

“Don’t break down any more doors,” said Mrs. Morford. “Can’t 
you get in at the window? Oh, I do hope nothing has happened to him.” 

Brill went out on the veranda and looked in at the window. From 
there he could just see the top of Mr. Burritt’s head above the arm- 
chair in which he sat. 

Brill went back to the others. “ He’s asleep,” he said, “ or—or 
something. I fear he may be ill. You know the windows are iron- 
barred to that room, so I think we’ll have to break in the door. Koto 
can doit. I hate to, of course, but—well, something must be done.” 

Regina began to cry, and Brill went to her and put his arms about her. 
“Don’t, darling,” he whispered. “Probably he’s all right. But you 
know we’re all unnerved and over-fearful.” 

So Koto burst open the door, and indeed their fears were only too well 
justified. Lewis Burritt sat in his easy-chair, dead. Regina fled 
from the room, saying she could not stand any more tragedy, and 
Hallie Van Arden went with her. Mrs. Morford was the first to realize 
what had happened. 

“ He’s dead! ” she screamed, herself on the verge of hysterics. “ Now, 
you who suspected him of wrong-doing, what have you to say? A true 
man, a noble man, martyred under his own roof! Oh, Lewis, Lewis! ” 

“There, there, Mrs. Morford,” said Brill, taking her by the arm, 
“Go with the other ladies, won’t you? Leave us men here alone for a 


few moments.” 
“No,” said Mrs. Morford; “my place is here. I loved this man, 
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and he loved me, and had promised to make me his wife. It is not true 
that he was engaged to Elsie. He said that because—because—oh, I 
am talking too much!” 

“Yes, you are, Mrs. Morford,” said Murchison. “It would really be 
better for you to join the ladies in the other room. Reynolds, we have 
another awful experience to go through with. Once again we must 
send for Dr. Firman, and, I fear, for the coroner also. But before they 
come, let us search the room.” 

“ What ’s the use?” said Reynolds, aghast at this new horror. “ You 
know as well as I do, this room is to all appearance strongly locked and 
barred. And yet a murderer has entered.” 

“ How do you know he was murdered?” said Brill. “It may have 
been apoplexy.” 

For answer, Reynolds pointed to some livid marks on Mr. Burritt’s 
throat. Truly he had, to all appearance, been strangled precisely as 
Elsie was. 

“They make so much of finger-prints nowadays,” said Reynolds, 
“could we not trace the criminal by those?” 

“ Finger-prints are useful when found on certain surfaces,” said 
Murchison, “ but I’m quite sure those bruises on flesh would not show 
their individual lines, even under the strongest microscope. Reynolds, 
we ’ve got to find out how the murderer got in here.” 

The doctor came, and while he was examining the body of Mr. 
Burritt, Murchison and Reynolds searched the room. But the chandelier 
was in firmly, and could not be budged; the fireplace was against the 
outer wall, so there was no room for it to pivot, and Reynolds im- 
patiently declared he could find no possible means of entrance. 

“Tt would not be easy to find, if there were one,” said Murchison, 
looking moodily at the detective. 

Coroner Emmett was indeed shocked to be called to Truesdell Terrace 
again; and, too, to investigate a death so deeply shrouded in mystery. 

As there was no one known to have a motive for killing lovely Elsie 
St. Clair, so there was no one known who had reason for taking the life 
of Lewis Burritt. 

Nor could the coroner find any one to suspect. The simple testimony 
given by the members of the household definitely accounted for the 
whereabouts of each one at the time of Mr. Burritt’s death. Moreover, 
he was found locked in his strong, barred room, precisely as Elsie had 
been found locked in her own bedroom. 

Of course, the coroner did not know how Elsie’s room could be entered 
by means of the mechanical chandelier; and, after a whispered con- 
ference, Murchison and Reynolds concluded not to divulge that secret — 
just at present, but to await the result of the coroner’s inquiries. 

It was clear to be seen that Mr. Emmett’s suspicions turned toward 
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Koto, but it seemed impossible to fix any evidence of the crime on the 
Japanese. 

And yet he knew something. He seemed deeply grieved at his 
master’s death, but he was unwilling to talk of it, and answered the 
coroner’s questions as briefly as he could. 

After Mr. Emmett gave over questioning him, Rodney Reynolds took 
it up. 

“ Koto,” he asked, “what do you know about the ghost?” 

“Misser Burritt—he ghost;” and Koto made the statement as 
calmly as if it were of no importance. 

“How do you know?” 

“ Koto no can tell all he know.” 

“ But you must tell anything that will help us in our investigation ! ” 
exclaimed Reynolds excitedly. 

“ Koto no can tell.” 

“ He does n’t know anything,” broke in Mrs. Morford. “ Mr. Burritt 
always said that Koto loved to pretend to knowledge which he did n’t 
possess. It’s a whim of his.” 

The Japanese looked at her with mournful eyes, and repeated in a 
monotone, “ Koto no can tell.” 

“ Look here, Koto,” said Murchison suddenly, “is it loyalty to your 
master that keeps you from telling these things?” 

“ Loyalty?” and the Japanese turned his mysterious gaze toward 
Murchison. 

“ Yes, loyalty. Do you know some secret that you won’t tell, because 
you think it would incriminate Mr. Burritt?” 

“ Criminate?” and Koto repeated the word parrot-like, with an 
utterly blank expression on his face. 

“ He can’t understand your long words,” exclaimed Reynolds. “ Koto, 
do you know of any wrong that Mr. Burritt did, and you won’t tell?” 

“ Misser Burritt, he my master. He no can do wrong.” 

“That ’s it,” said Murchison triumphantly. “ He knows something, 
but he’s too loyal to his late employer to tell of it.” 

Rodney Reynolds looked at Murchison closely. It seemed to the 
detective that the other man had changed his attitude regarding the 
case. And, Reynolds reflected, how could he help it? Supposing that, 
on account of the mechanical contrivances in the house, Murchison had 
assumed that Mr. Burritt was implicated in Elsie’s death, what could 
he think now that Lewis Burritt himself was a victim of an equally 
mysterious murder? 

But no amount of persuasion and no threats of punishment could 
bring any definite statement from Koto, and most of those present 
believed that the Japanese knew nothing of importance, and was really 
only desirous of attracting sensational attention to himself. 
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And so there was nothing for the jury to do but to bring in: again 
the open verdict. 

Dr. Firman was greatly incensed at the turn matters had taken. He 
talked very plainly to the coroner, and gave it as his opinion that the 
investigation had been merely superficial in both tragedies. He thought 
the State ought to take it up and discover the murderer, who he felt 
sure was the same in both cases. He said such a condition of things 
was a menace to the county, and he would do all in his power to see 
that the villain was brought to justice. 

Norman Brill agreed with the doctor. He said he was by no means 
through with the matter, and would put it at once into the hands of 
higher authorities. He said, too, that as Miss Regina St. Clair was 
prostrated and nearly ill by these successive shocks, and as he was to 
be her future husband, he felt he was in a position to dictate. 

Guy Murchison agreed with him. He said that he had no blame for 
the coroner, but he thought that now matters might be left to Mr. 
Brill’s discretion, and proper investigation would be made in due 


course, 
It was shortly after this that Norman Brill delicately hinted that 


he was willing to employ a more skilful, or at least a more celebrated, 
detective; but Rodney Reynolds begged for a week’s further trial. He 
said he had reason to think he was on a trail that might lead to startling 


developments. 

Murchison looked at him queerly as he said this, for as yet they 
had told no one else of their strange discoveries. 

Nothing definite was planned until after the funeral of Lewis Bur- 
ritt. This was largely attended by many people from neighboring country 
places, as well as by many strangers, attracted by curiosity and the 
strangeness of the mystery. 

It was after the funeral services that Mr. McArdell, for many years 
the lawyer of the Burritt estate, called the household together to give 
a statement of the financial affairs of his late client. 

He and Norman Brill had gone over the papers in Mr. Burritt’s safe, 
and among them was found a will which, though informal and unwit- 
nessed, was beyond all.doubt a declaration of Lewis Burritt’s wishes 
regarding his own fortune. 

It was dated only a day or two before the death of the testator, and 
it stated explicitly the disposition of his belongings. 

A substantial sum was bequeathed to Mrs. Morford, an appropriate 
amount was left to Koto, and a generous gift made to Norman Brill. 
There were other minor bequests to relatives, friends, and servants, and 
then the entire residuary was bequeathed to Regina St. Clair. To her 
also was left the collection of jewels in the safe. 

No one was surprised at all this, except for the fact that the will 
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was so informal and so recently made. But as there was no conflicting 
document to be found, and as there was no one to dispute the right and 
justice of the bequest, it was accepted by all that Regina was the heiress. 

But a great surprise awaited them when they examined the jewel 
collection. 

It had not been exhibited of late, and Regina exclaimed at the small- 
ness of it. She had supposed her uncle’s collection was exceedingly 
valuable, but it proved to be small and composed of really mediocre 
stones. 

“TI don’t understand it,” she said, looking at the small array of 
gems. “Uncle Lew was careful to have this room strongly barred, so as 
to guard it against burglars. This lot of jewels is scarcely worth so 
much care and thought.” 

“Perhaps there are more put away somewhere else, dear,” said 
Norman Brill ; “ and, if not, you are rich enough without them.” 

“ Yes,” said Regina, purposely misunderstanding him; “ now that I 
have you, Iam. Of course I grieve at Uncle Lew’s death, but it really 
removed the only barrier to our marriage.” 

“I’m not sure that it did not impose a greater one,” returned 
Brill. “ Who am I that I should aspire to the heiress of a great fortune 
and this beautiful home?” 

“But I want to get away from this house as soon as I can,” said 
Regina, shuddering. “It has too many dreadful associations ever to 
seem like a home again. Can’t we sell it, Norrie, and go far away?” 

“You shall do just what you want to, darling. But of course we 
must stay here for a time, for there is much to be attended to.” 

Rodney Reynolds began to see that his stay would be short at Trues- 
dell Terrace. Now that Brill and Regina were directing affairs, he 
felt sure they would want to close up the house and go away soon, unless 
there were some definite developments. Had it been left to Brill, he 
would have pursued inquiries to any length, but Regina said frankly 
that she would rather never know who had committed the crimes, than 
to stay in that dreadful place any longer. 

“The real reason is,” Hallie Van Arden told Reynolds, when they 
were talking it over alone, “that Regina is afraid of the future. She 
thinks that whoever killed Elsie and Mr. Burritt will also attack Norrie 
Brill or herself. I still share her room, you know, and every night she 
is so terrified that she cannot sleep.” 

“ You never see any strange manifestations, do you? Ghosts or any- 
thing?” 

“No,” declared Hallie. “Have you any idea what all those mysteri- 
ous doings meant?” 

And then, on a sudden impulse, Reynolds told her about the chande- 
lier and the fireplace. He had promised Murchison not to tell of it at 
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once; but several days had elapsed since then, and, too, conditions had 
greatly changed. Then, again, his time was growing short, and he felt 
he would be glad of advice and sympathy, if not perhaps actual help, 
from this clever and attractive woman. 

Of course Hallie Van Arden was amazed, and she pondered the 
revelation. 

“Who could have known and used such contrivances, except Mr. 
Burritt?” she said. 

“ That ’s just what we thought,” returned Reynolds earnestly ; “ but— 
don’t you see?—the very fact that Lewis Burritt was murdered in the 
same way contradicts the idea that he could have killed Elsie.” 

“Oh, he could n’t have killed Elsie!” cried Hallie, her face drawn 
with pain. 

“T’m afraid Murchison and I suspected him. But, as I say, after 
this second tragedy, we cannot think that Mr. Burritt was responsible 
for the first.” 

“How dreadful it all is!” and Hallie clasped her beautiful hands 
in utter despair. ‘“ Are you staying here much longer, Mr. Reynolds?” 

“A few days only. I have one clew I must follow up, though so far 
it has led to nothing.” 

“Won’t you tell me what it is? Perhaps I can help you.” 

“T will tell you to-morrow. I want first to make one or two tests 
by myself. By the way, what do you think about Koto?” 

“T think he is entirely innocent himself, but I think he knows some 
things that he will not reveal.” 

“T agree with you. Murchison thinks that he won’t tell what he 
knows, because it would incriminate Mr. Burritt; that is, he did think 
so, before Mr. Burritt’s death. Now poor old Guy doesn’t know what 
to think. He’s all afloat—like the rest of us.” 

That evening, as they gathered round the dinner-table, Hallie Van 
Arden said in a voice of suppressed excitement, “ What do you think? 
My jewels have been restored to me! ” 

“What!” exclaimed everybody, far more surprised now than they 
had been at the theft of the jewels. 

“ Yes,” she went on; “I’m so excited, I can hardly tell you about 
it. When I went to my room to dress for dinner—you know I share 
Regina’s room now—right before my eyes on the bureau was my case 
of jewels.” 

“ All of them?” asked Brill. 

“Yes; except, of course, those two small pieces that were found in— 
in a fireplace.” 

It was plain that she hesitated to bring in Guy Murchison’s name, 
but he looked up and said quietly: “ I’m not embarrassed about that 
incident, Mrs. Van Arden. I did not steal your jewels, and those two in 
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my fireplace were put there by other hands than mine. But I am very 
glad to congratulate you on their recovery. Was the room locked?” 

“No; the door was open. I had been there perhaps half an hour 
before, and the jewels were not there then. I went up before Regina, 
and as soon as I entered the room I saw the case. I was so amazed I 
almost shrieked, but I controlled myself, and on looking them over I 
found every one there. Please look at these carefully, Mr. Brill; I’m 
sure you must admit they are genuine.” 

From a little bag hanging at her belt Mrs. Van Arden took three or 
four pieces of jewelry and passed them around. Everybody who ex- 
amined them declared they gave every evidence of being genuine, and 
one and all rejoiced that they had been found. 

But after the congratulations and expressions of pleasure they began 
to realize that the mystery was deepened by this restoration. Who could 
have put the jewels where they were found? There was no mystery as 
to the means of procedure. Anybody might have stepped into the room 
and left the case there, unobserved. But the mystery was, who was the 
thief who had restored the booty? 

“T don’t care who it was,” said Hallie, “since I have my property 
again. It may be the ghost, for all I care.” 

“T think,” said Guy Murchison very gravely, “that it will be better 
for us all to assume that it was the ghost. I cannot feel that further 
investigation would result well.” 

Everybody looked at him in wonder. 

“What do you mean, Guy?” asked Regina. “I should think you 
would be most anxious of all to discover who took Hallie’s jewels? ” 

“No, Regina,” said Murchison almost solemnly. “ As I was not the 
thief, and as I do not think that any one here present really suspects 
that I was ”—here his clear, sad eyes swept round the group of faces— 
“T tell you honestly that. I think it wiser and better not to make any 
further effort to discover the thief.” 


CHAPTER X 
ALL THE MYSTERIES SOLVED 


AttuoueH the whole household has been willing to believe that 
Murchison was innocent of the jewel theft, his attitude in the matter 
caused considerable comment. 

The next day Reynolds and Mrs. Van Arden were talking it over, and 
they agreed that Murchison knew more than he would tell. 

“ How can we find out anything,” exclaimed Reynolds, “ when people 
know secrets that they won’t divulge! Here ’s Koto, brimful of knowledge 
that nothing will drag out of him, and now Murchison is taking the 
same tack.” 
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“T don’t believe Mr. Murchison has any knowledge that he is wrong 
in withholding,” said Hallie thoughtfully. “ He may be shielding some- 
body, and, if so, it is from a sense of honor or justice. Mr. Murchison 
is a strange man, but I have great respect for him, and I don’t believe 
he would do anything wrong.” 

“ You don’t, don’t you?” and Rodney Reynolds turned and faced his 
companion squarely. They had been walking on the terrace and had 
strolled down one of the garden paths. A few late asters were in bloom, 
and Reynolds absent-mindedly picked one of them and played with it 
as he talked. “My work is coming to a climax, Mrs, Van Arden, and 
so rapidly that I am appalled at the direction it is taking, and the con- 
clusion to which it must-inevitably lead. I must discuss it with some 
one. I don’t want to talk to Brill—I can’t talk to Murchison—but 
I must confer with somebody who will tell me if I am sane or not. May I 
tell it to you—this secret that is consuming me?” 

“T wish you would. As you know, my sympathy for the whole house- 
hold is deep and true; but I feel that if justice points in any direction. 
the trail should be followed.” 

“Then, I will tell you of the trail I have found. It is a clew—the 
sort of clew that may mean nothing and may mean everything. Will 
you go with me to find out which it means?” 

“ Yes,” said Hallie, startled at the solemnity of his tone and manners. 

“ First, I will tell you what I found. You know I told you of the 
mechanical chandelier and fireplace. I felt sure—I still feel sure— 
that there is some such ingeniously contrived way of getting into the 
study, but so far I have not been able to find it. I have been over and 
over every square inch of that room, to no avail. And I know that if 
there is anything of the sort, it would be almost impossible of discovery 
by one who is not an architect. Murchison is, you know—that’s how he 
found the mechanism he did find. However, during my search of the 
study, this is what I discovered. On the polished floor, near the chair 
in which Mr. Burritt’s body was found, were marks of a peculiar heel- 
print. Now, wait a minute. I have always had a disbelief in so-called 
‘ foot-print- clews "—tracks in the dust or on the soft ground. But this 
is different. Don’t you know, if a shoe is worn over at the heel, some 
times a bit of leather comes off one side, leaving five or six sharp nail-ends 
sticking out?” 

“Yes,” said Hallie eagerly; “and how annoyingly they catch into 
a rug or matting!” 

“Yes. Well, these heel-prints are uamistakably made in such a man- 
ner. They are not prints from the smooth, average boot-heel. The 
polished floor is not only scratched but torn, by some one who stood 
about there for some little time. I have been to the kitchens and have 
been assured by the maid who takes care of the study floor that those 
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prints were not there at noon or at one o’clock on the day of Mr. Burritt’s 
death. As we all know, on that day Mr. Burritt went directly from the 
luncheon-table to his study and was there all the afternoon. In accord- 
ance with his usual custom, Norrie was with him until about three 
or half past three, and then he left him, and Mr. Burritt locked the 
door. Now, here is the point, Mrs. Van Arden. When I entered the 
study after Koto burst in the door, I was next after Brill. Only Brill 
and I were near Mr. Burritt, the others remaining back from the scene. 
Then the doctor came, and the chair was moved over nearer the light. 
It was directly after that I made my search and found those prints, and 
I am sure as I stand here that the wearer of that worn boot-heel was the 
murderer of Lewis Burritt.” 

“ And who wore it?” asked Hallie, almost in a whisper. 

“T can’t bring myself to say ; but I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that neither the doctor nor the coroner wore such a heel, nor can I find 
such a condition on any of Norrie Brill’s shoes, for I have looked. I 
think I need not tell you that my own boot-heels are in good order.” 

“ And Koto?” 

“ Koto never wears our sort of shoes. He wears soft Japanese affairs, 
that have no heels at all.” 

“You have narrowed it down;” and Mrs. Van Arden’s face was pale 
and her lips quivered. 

“T have. Will you go with me to look at the shoes that I have not 
yet examined ? ” 

“ Yes; I feel that I must, in the interests of right and justice.” 

It was after dinner that same evening that Norrie Brill asked the 
others to go with him to the study. 

Mrs. Morford was not present, and after Brill had closed the door 
he said frankly that the recent actions of the housekeeper, and the general 
state of affairs in the household, had so preyed upon Regina’s over- 
wrought nerves that he had decided to take her away at once. 

Koto too, he said, was a trial, for he went around muttering veiled 
allusions, and making himself troublesome in various ways. 

“There is nothing to be gained by staying here,” Brill went on, 
“and I’m sure Regina will become really ill if she doesn’t get away 
soon. So we have concluded to go to-morrow, for it is just as well to 
shut up the house and leave it for a time, as to try to settle up the estate 
just now. Of course, Regina will never live here again, and as soon as 
the house can be sold, I will come back and attend to dismantling it.” 

“ And you mean to break up to-morrow? ” said Reynolds thoughtfully. 

“ Yes; Mrs. Van Arden has said that she will go away with Regina to 
some quiet resort, where I can be with them part of the time, and de- 
vote part of the time to settling up these affairs.” 

“T think your decision a wise one,” said Guy Murchison. “ Surely 
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none of us wants to stay in this maze of mystery a day longer than is 
necessary. I am glad you can bring yourself to turn the key and walk 
off and leave it.” 

“T am glad, too,” said Reynolds slowly; “but this sudden decision 
makes it necessary for me to say right here and now what is on my own 
mind.” 

Not only Reynolds’s words, but his manner, startled his hearers. 
Regina and Hallie looked at him with frightened eyes, as if dreading a 
revelation. Brill gazed at him steadily, awaiting his disclosures. 

But Guy Murchison turned ashen pale, and his voice shook a little as 
he said in a low tone, “ You know, then?” 

“TI know something, but not all,” returned Reynolds, regarding 
Murchison gravely. Then after a moment he went on: “ As you all 
know, I was employed here as a professional detective. I confess that 
I have not been able to do much. I doubt if the mysterious happenings 
of this house have ever been paralleled in any other case. With Mr. 
Murchison’s help, I have made startling discoveries; or, to be more 
exact, he made the discoveries, and I followed his lead. Now affairs 
seem to be coming to a climax. My latest discovery is of so important a 
nature that I think I will relate it first, before telling you of the events 
that led up to it.” 

While Reynolds talked, Murchison gazed steadily at him. He seemed 
to hang on his very words. But though his face showed actual despair, 
there was no look of fear in his eyes. 

“Go on,” he said briefly, and Reynolds proceeded. 

Without referring to the mechanism of the chandelier in Regina’s 
room, or to the fireplace in Murchison’s room, Reynolds told of his dis- 
covery of the heel-prints or scratches on the polished floor near Mr. 
Burritt’s arm-chair, in which he was found dead. As he had told it to 
Hallie Van Arden, so he repeated it to the others. 

“ And,” he said in conclusion, “I have found that there is in this 
house a shoe whose heel is worn in such a way that five or six small 
nails protrude on one side, and they fit exactly the marks of which I have 
told you. And this shoe belongs——” 

“To me,” said Murchison quietly. 

With a convulsive gesture, Hallie grasped Regina’s hand. She had 
known this. She and the detective had found the shoe in Murchison’s 
room, but she was unprepared for this calm admission from the man 
himself. 

Slowly Murchison rose, and, crossing the room, locked the door that 
opened into the hall, then resumed his seat. 

“T will tell you all,” he said, and though his voice was constrained, 
it was clear and steady. “I killed Lewis Burritt. I strangled him with 
my own hands ”—and as he spoke his fingers worked in tense, nervous 
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emotion. “But if you’ll have patience to hear me, I should like to tell 
you the whole story.” 

His hearers listened with white faces. Norman Brill put his arm 
around Regina, who was quivering with nervousness, and Reynolds 
changed his seat and sat by the side of Hallie Van Arden. 

“ Passing by for the moment,” Murchison began, “ the theft of Mrs. 
Van Arden’s jewels, I will begin with the tragedy of our Elsie. When 
that happened, I determined to die myself, if need be, in the effort to 
find her murderer and bring him to justice. I devoted my whole time to 
the search, but it seemed hopeless. I could find no way that an intruder 
could have entered that locked room. It was Reynolds’s idea that an 
odor of oil which he had noticed must mean a sliding panel or secret 
entrance of some sort. Passing over our detailed search for such an 
entrance, } will say that I found it by pulling down the chandelier—a 
contrivance of such diabolical ingenuity that it must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. That showed me how the murderer had entered the room. 

“ Next, by persistent search, I found a trick fireplace in my own 
bedroom, and when you see that, you will understand how the two pieces 
of jewelry were found there, and also the burnt letter and photograph.” 

Murchison’s voice broke at these last words, and he dashed his hand 
across his eyes. Regina was sobbing in Norrie Brill’s arms, and Hallie 
Van Arden had buried her face in her hands. 

After a moment, Murchison went steadily on: “I think I need not 
tell you whom I suspected. Who could devise, construct, and manipulate 
such mechanism except the owner of the house? I thought of the 
Japanese butler, but, though clever and cunning, I could not believe him 
capable of such elaboration of crime. And so I suspected—rightly or 
wrongly—that Lewis Burritt was the man. And when I learned that he 
possessed a paper giving him possession of Elsie’s fortune, I realized 
his motive; and, as you know, we proved the document a forgery. 

“T began to study out the mysteries that had occurred, and it seemed 
to me they might be traced to Lewis Burritt, and they could not be 
traced to any one else. But, I reasoned, if Mr. Burritt committed that 
deed in Elsie’s room, he must have left this study secretly, leaving its 
door locked, that afternoon. For I found that Mrs. Morford and Koto 
were in the dining-room and hall, and would have seen him had he gone 
out through the door. 

“ For hours I searched this room for the secret entrance I knew must 
be here. Of course, I chose times when I knew Mr. Burritt to be occupied 
elsewhere. I even used the hours between midnight and dawn, but I 
could find nothing of the sort. And yet——” 

Murchison rose slowly from his chair and walked across the room. 
Near the front outside corner he paused and looked down at the floor. 
Then he stooped and turned back a corner of the large rug. After a 
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slight manipulation of his strong fingers, the watchers saw four or 
five of the narrow floor-boards slide silently away, leaving a square hole 
large enough to admit a man’s body. They gathered round and, looking 
down through the hole, saw the gymnasium below. 

“Tt is marvelous in its simplicity,” said Murchison. “These five 
boards, fastened together, simply slide out through the side of the house. 
There is nothing that may even be called mechanism, save the tiny catch 
that holds them. You know the floor of the study, with its supporting 
beams, is the ceiling of the gymnasium—if I may use that term; though 
really the gymnasium is not ceiled at all. But from that room or this, 
one may push these boards out between the shingles, and discover this 
opening.” 

“ How did you find it?” exclaimed Reynolds. “I looked over every 
inch of this floor.” “ 

“Tt is almost invisible,” returned Murchison. “ But I was deter- 
mined to find it—I had to find it! It was that day, Reynolds, after we 
had found the chandelier and the fireplace. I went down to the gym- 
nasium to work off my nervous excitement by physical exercise; but 
instead I threw myself into a chair and thought the thing out. Idly 
gazing at the ceiling, I suddenly thought of something of a trap-door 
nature, but it was only after hours of search that I found it. 

“The day of—the day Mr. Burritt died—as you remember, he locked 
himself into the study, alone, about three o’clock. The rest of you had 
gone for a motor ride. I went to the gymnasium, and, stepping up on a 
chair, pushed open the slide and pulled myself up through it into this 
room. Lewis Burritt stood in front of his safe with a case of jewels in 
his hand. He turned and saw me as I was just scrambling to my feet. 
In his amazement, he dropped the jewels, and for an instant looked at me 
in blank astonishment. ‘Then he sprang to his desk, snatched a re- 
volver from the drawer, and aimed it at me. But he was trembling with 
rage and surprise, and could not hold his hand steady. With one spring, 
I took the revolver from him, and held it against his forehead. I had no 
intention of shooting him. I did it to prevent an outcry. I think the 
very terror of the situation enabled me to keep my own nerve, and at the 
point of that revolver I forced him to his chair and made him confess all. 
I warned him that unless he told me the truth, I would shoot him— 
though I should not have carried out that threat. He told me everything. 
I will tell it to you now, for I am not sure I can ever refer to it again. 
Lewis Burritt was the most diabolical villain that ever walked in human 
flesh. It seems that when he took this house, he himself, having car- 
penter’s skill, contrived and built these mechanical devices for the express 
purpose of working on the nerves of his delicate and easily terrorized 
wife, with the deliberate intention of hounding her to her death and 
securing her fortune. He succeeded, and Mrs. Burritt died of nervous 
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prostration ; but just as truly murdered by her husband as if he had used 
more material means. As you know, he had a mania for jewels. He 
spent his wife’s fortune on them ; but lost them later by gambling. Then, 
when his wards came to live with him, he determined to get possession of 
their fortunes, by fair means or foul. And here I must tell you that the 
jewels he was looking at when I intruded were Mrs. Van Arden’s.” 

“How did I get them back?” asked Hallie breathlessly. 

“TI myself placed the case in your room. You see, Mr. Burritt knew 
at once that Mrs. Van Arden’s jewels were not only genuine, but of great 
value. ‘I'herefore he pretended he thought them false, that no suspicion 
might be attached to him.” 

“ But how did he get into the room to take them?” 

“ Through another of his wonderful contrivances, that are so marvel- 
ous because of their simple construction. That room—and you know it 
is the same room on the door of which we pasted the paper strips—can be 
entered easily. As I said of the chandelier, you must see it, fully to under- 
stand it, but I will tell you the principle. The door-frame itself is in 
reality the door. With invisible hinges on one side, concealed by the 
ornate moulding, and with an invisible lock on the other side, similarly 
hidden, the whole frame, door and all, opens and shuts with absolute 
ease. It is the perfection of detail in these things that makes them so 
wonderful. So you see, notwithstanding the strips of paper, the lock, 
and the bolt, the door-frame opening like a door gave easy access. The 
night Reynolds slept in there, he was drugged; and that night Mr.” 
Burritt carried him across to his own room and changed places with 
him.” 

“ But the door of the room in which I awoke that morning was locked 
on the inside,” said Reynolds. 

“ The chandelier in Mr. Burritt’s bedroom is like the—the other one. 
After putting you in his bed and locking the door, Lewis Burritt went to 
the room above, by means of his weighted chandelier, an@.quietly down 
again to the room in which you had gone to bed, and locked himself in 
there. Much of this I ferreted out for myself; the rest Lewis Burritt 
told me. Remember, he told all this with a pistol held against his fore- 
head, thinking that confession would save his life. And it did, from the 
revolver shot, but——” 

After a moment, Murchison went on: “ For all this maze of mystery 
Lewis Burritt is responsible. He himself was the ghost that appeared 
to Reynolds. In a gray mackintosh and carrying a tiny electric flash- 
light, he waited until Stranway was asleep, and then, passing through 
his trick door into Reynolds’s bedroom, he glided about, and the moment 
Reynolds was nearly awake he passed out through the door, leaving be- 
hind him the Japanese coin, which he meant should seem to incriminate 
Koto. As a matter of fact, Koto had discovered in part that his master 
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was accomplishing mysterious things, but, with a peculiar sense of 
loyalty, he was not willing to tell.” 

“And Elsie’s ghost?” said Regina, in tones so low as scarcely to 
be heard. 

Murchison’s face darkened and his hands clenched, while into his 
eyes came what can be described only as a murderous light. 

“ Elsie’s ghost,” he said slowly, “ was the most diabolical invention 
of that evil brain. In the unused room next to Elsie’s Lewis Burritt 
placed a phonograph for which he had made records of the sounds Elsie 
heard. These were set with a time-clock—the groans, the wails, the 
swishing as of wings, and the hollow voice that said, ‘When he comes, 
obey him!’ This is the confession I extorted from Lewis Burritt! This 
is what he told me with a revolver at his temple! On that day he left 
this locked study by means of the sliding floor. He went to the attic 
over the east wing, and descended to Elsie’s room by means of the 
chandelier. He told her he had come, and she was to obey him, and he 
told her that obedience meant to become his wife. Elsie refused, telling 
him ‘i 

Murchison paused, and seemed about to break down completely. Then, 
with a sudden tightening of his muscles, he went on in a hard, unnatural 
voice: “ Telling him that she loved me, and would marry no one else! 
Then—and remember, Burritt told me this himself—he promised her 
that if she would write the paper leaving her fortune to him, dating it 
back a year, and would never divulge the secret of the paper, he would 
consent to her marrying me. Elsie did this, and then, with a laugh like 
a maniac, Burritt told me how he strangled her! I think his brain almost 
gave way at that moment, and I think mine would have done so, had I 
not had a duty to perform. I kept myself in hand while he finished the 
story—telling me with demoniacal chuckles how he took Elsie’s unfinished 
letter and a photograph from her desk and arranged them in my fireplace. 
Surely the man must have known I would have little mercy on him after 
that; but I think his half-stunned brain felt that his only hope lay in 
entire confession. I must tell you the rest quickly, for my own strength is 
leaving me. Still at the pistol’s point, I forced Burritt to make his will. 
With a calm that I cannot myself explain, I saw to it that the document 
was correct, at least, as an informal memorandum—though not as a 
legally drawn will. But I felt sure it would serve its purpose. 

“ But, my work done, I was suddenly able to realize that Burritt was 
watching me closely. He had obeyed my orders because of what he sup- 
posed was imminent death if he disobeyed. But his eyes warily followed 
my every movement, and as my own nervous tension relaxed, with a 
sudden, quick bound he wrested the pistol from me and aimed it at my 
heart. I saw from his blazing eyes that he was almost a maniac, and was 
about to kill me. I tried to parley with him, but it was useless. I knew 
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that in a moment he would kill me, and no one would know of his other 
crimes, and perhaps he might be clever enough not to have my death 
proven on him. Still, I did not want to kill him—that justice ought to 
be meted out only by the law. But when he pulled the trigger, and I 
knew it was my last moment, I dashed his arm aside and threw the pistol 
to the floor. As I anticipated, like a madman he sprang at my throat, 
and in self-defense I clutched at his. It was a man to man fight—one 
of us had to die! And it was over in a moment. Perhaps a spirit of 
vengeance assisted me, but it was primarily to save my own life that 
I took the life of Lewis Burritt. That is all.” 

Murchison sat down, wiping the cold sweat from his brow. 

“T hold you blameless, Guy,” declared Norman Brill, “ and I know I 
need not tell you that we all understand. And I think,” he added, “ that 
the law will agree with us.” 

“That is yet to be decided,” said Murchison. “I should have told 
all at once, but I was uncertain what course would best spare Regina’s 
feelings. For myself, I have no shame and no regret. If I took the law 
into my own hands, I avenged a crime against the one dearer to me 
than my own life! If there be consequences, I accept them. It is for 
others to decide.” 

“You did right,” said Regina. “We understand, and we uphold 
you in what you did. And the dispensers of justice will uphold you, 
too. Am I right, Norrie?” 

For answer, Brill put his arm round her, and together they went to 
clasp Murchison by the hand. 


+ 
ON A FRIEND'S PASSING 


BY THOMAS CRAWFORD GALBREATH 


back to us never; 
The door of his heart-room clangs to, and remains closed for ever 


and ever. 
The chambers where friends dwell are numbered, so few are they in the 


testing— 

Another to-day becomes darkened, and friendship comes not for the 
questing. 

Which one will be closed on the morrow? Will a month or a year shut 


another ? 
Then I pray: Take me, God, ere the last one, myself still a friend to some 


other. 


T* earth can renew her spring glories, but a friend gome comes 





TRAPPERS OF MEN 


By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


PART II. 


ADIE DINTENFASS and Yetta Bacharach lived next door to 
S each other on Bainbridge Street in Philadelphia. Both of them 
worked in the same shirt-waist factory from seven to seven. The 
rest of the day they had to themselves. They made from five to eight 
dollars a week at piece-work. Their employers, however, feeling deeply 
that no working-girl should be exposed to the cumbrance and care of a 
large income, had devised certain automatic safeguards which prevented 
wages from rising much above starvation-point. A daily rental was 
charged for the use of the hooks on which hung thin coats and well-worn 
hats. Every drink of water through the long stifling hours was paid for 
as “ice-water,” although drawn direct from the spigot. Each needle 
broken cost the breaker five cents. These and frequent fines for alleged 
faulty work saved Sadie and Yetta from the temptations which attack 
the idle rich. Although wages under this system were an uncertain 
quantity, there was nothing uncertain about expenses. “ Youse come 
over with five plunks each week or youse get out,” were the views of their 
boarding-house mistress, a lady of forceful character. Other creditors 
were similarly positive. 
Under these circumstances, both girls were interested in any and 
all experiments in finance. For them and their kind, the Trappers 
exposed this lure in all the daily papers: 


Wantep: Girls to do copying at home. No experience required. 
Ten dollars a week can be made from the start during odd moments. 
Apply by mail to Talisman Typewriter Co., Newark, N. J. 


Yetta first spied the bait and risked a postal of inquiry. The 
Company wrote that it had places for three or four more girls to copy 
circulars advertising the Company’s new Baby Typewriter. It would 
furnish paper, instructions, and a model letter free. The Company’s 
rates of payment were ten dollars a hundred. Application should be 
made at once, as the list of copyists was nearly completed. Thus wrote 
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the Talisman Typewriter Company. Yetta and Sadie never got beyond 
the rates. At that point they dashed for pen and ink, and ran all the 
way to the nearest sub-post-office to mail their applications. 

As it turned out, they were in ample time. Two days later they 
received word that the Company had taken favorable action on their 
names. Incidentally, the letter mentioned the disquieting fact that as 
a matter of advertising every circular must be type-written on a Baby 
Typewriter. If Miss Dintenfass and Miss Bacharach did not already 
own specimens of these unexampled machines, the Company would 
generously give them the benefit of agents’ rates, viz., twenty-five dollars 
per Baby Typewriter, prepaid. Curiously enough, neither of the above- 
mentioned young ladies owned any kind of a typewriter, infant or adult. 
Furthermore, they did not possess twenty-five dollars jointly, severally, 
presently, or prospectively. Faith and hope, however, were theirs in 
full measure. A letter was sent pleading for two months’ time, which 
was graciously granted by the Talisman Company. Thereupon followed 
a great exhibition of scientific management in finance. With no way to 
increase their ill-nourished incomes, Sadie and Yetta trained each cent 
to do the work of two for every day of those strenuous eight weeks. 

“TI don’t mind the going with lunch without,” confided Yetta to 
Sadie, “ but the both ways walkin’ it makes me dizzy to my stummick.” 

“T gives you right,” assented the latter, “ but we can hire for us an 
oitermobile when we get our machines.” 

“ Feather-hats are stylisher than oitermobiles,” mused Yetta. Thus 
they stayed themselves with golden dreams while the starveling days 
passed. A week before the time was up, Yetta was four and Sadie more 
than five dollars short of the required ransom. 

“T can’t save me another cent,” wailed Sadie, “ an’ I’m dyin’ from 
walkin’ and for eats and sleeps.” 

Yetta said nothing, but slowly began to open the only drawer of her 
bureau that would lock. From its recesses she took a round earthen- 
ware bank which clinked. It was her dower, the sacred emblem of 
the fulness of life with the Yiddisher maiden. Sadie stared. Dower- 
money and burial-money are matters of life and death. 

“You ’re never goin’ to use that!” she gasped. 

“T am that,” said Yetta through clinched teeth, “if I never marry 
Sadie was swept along by sheer force. Both dower-boxes were broken 
past mending, but the uncaring Talisman Typewriter Company received 
its money on time. Thereafter two wooden crates arrived, each of which 
held « package of grimy paper, a sample circular, and—one Baby Type- 
writer. If the Babies had been flesh and blood, Yetta and Sadie could 
not have been more solicitous. That evening both girls hurried home 
and began operations in accordance with the directions attached to the 


me. 
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swaddling-clothes of their infants. Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, were being laboriously pounded out when both Babies were stricken 
simultaneously with infantile paralysis. The keys jammed, the rollers 
would n’t roll or the letters strike, and, in spite of a night of nursing, 
the infants remained in a comatose state. The ailing machines were 
carried by their anxious owners to a stenographer-friend. The latter 
sent for a repair-man who had become a victim to her charms. He 
came, saw, and laughed. 

“Them ’s toy-machines cast in a mould out of soft metal,” he in- 
formed -his audience impressively. “You ain’t been such goats as to 
try an’ do regular typin’ on ’em?” he queried. 

“Sure not,” responded Yetta with fine sarcasm. “We bought it 
them to play with on our off-afternoons;” and without another word 
the two went back to work, good losers to the last. That very night 
they sent a letter to the Talisman Company, scathing, vituperative, 
threatening, demanding an immediate return of all moneys paid. That 
imperturbable organization sent back a printed form-letter standing on 
the contract. One dollar a hundred would be paid for circulars printed 
on their typwriter. No machine would be taken back. If damaged, it 
must have been misused. 

“ 04 gewalt,” wailed Sadie, “ they write differencely now they gotten 
it our money.” 

This experiment in low finance ended better than it began. The 
stenographer interested her employer, an attorney, in the case. The 
money was recovered, and later a fraud order from the Post-Office De- 
partment terminated the activities of the Talisman Typewriter Company. 

Industry reaps a reward in trapping as in farming. So does energy, 
also courage. Imagination, however, leads all the virtues by a long 
lap. For example, there were “ Gas” Grosch, “ Dead Man” Hicks, and 
“ Mournful ” Meeker. Each of these trappers, by a single imaginative 
effort, for many years made an easy and dishonest living. “Gas,” named 
from his chosen field of operation, was for the purpose of his calling 
a simple-hearted mechanic of German extraction, peddling a gas-saving 
device. He dressed the part carefully, even to the slightly fractured 
English and the smear of axle-grease on his thumb. 

“If your gas-bills more than one tollar is ein month, this iss for 
you; if not, no,” was his contact-formula. Since by reason of an 
inscrutable providence and an unscrupulous gas-company, the average 
citizen consumes—or, at least, pays for—gas to the extent of a multiple 
of a dollar each and every month, Grosch’s opening had a heart-quality 
that invariably gained him an audience. His device consisted of a com- 
position-tip that cost one dollar and fitted any gas-jet. Its interior 
had the chambered nautilus beaten to a pulp when it came to cells. 
These latter, as Grosch assured his prospective customer, by means of a 
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secret process checked combustion, and not only concentrated the light, 
but automatically extracted the harmful actinic rays which were pro- 
ductive of myopia, pink-eye, strabismus, nostalgia, melancholia, pre- 
mature baldness, and other ailments of body and soul. Frgo, by the 
investment of one dollar, the purchaser would be both illumined and 
benefited, and the grasping gas-octopuses utterly confused. On good 
days the apparent simplicity of the device and the deviser would sell a 
score or more of these tips throughout the office-district at a profit of 
about one thousand per cent. It generally took several mouths for a 
purchaser to realize that an easier method of gas-economy was to turn 
the light down slightly—for nothing, which was precisely what the 
Grosch tip did—for a dollar. By the time the said purchaser had 
realized that the tip was made to extract dollars rather than actinic 
rays, the inventor had departed to pastures new. 

The “ Dead Man” borrowed his name from the fact that he would 
do business with none but decedents. In the early days of his honesty, 
Hicks had learned a cheap process of gilt-lettering. His method of 
procedure was to scan the obituary lists for dead men of means. The 
prospective customer safely buried, Hicks would send a fountain-pen 
to the deceased, bearing his name in neat gilt letters. Accompanying 
the pen would be a letter addressed to the late citizen in which Mr. 
Hicks expressed his pleasure in sending one patent porographic pen as 
per order. With the pen was enclosed a bill for five dollars, an amount. 
which represented a profit of several hundred per cent. The next of 
kin was usually much touched—in more senses than one—by this last 
remembrance, and paid the bill without question in nine cases out of 
ten. Thereupon the “ porographic” became an heirloom, which made 
the fact that it was impossible to write with it an immaterial detail. 

“ Mournful ” Meeker was another ghoul who lived exclusively upon 
the dead. His business-day was the day after the funeral of any 
middle-aged decedent. Meeker would thereupon appear primly attired 
in shabby but neat mourning garments at the home of the deceased’s 
nearest relative. He would then introduce himself and assume that 
his name was recognized as that of an old friend of the decedent. In- 
variably the relative would weakly and mendaciously murmur that he 
remembered hearing the deceased mention Mr. Meeker. His status thus 
established, “ Mournful” would then produce a large white handker- 
chief and in broken accents lament the fact that he had been unable to 
obtain a last sight of his departed friend. “ Mother, you know,” he 
would observe brokenly, “is over seventy, and it has nearly killed her 
to know that she could n’t come to the funeral. I hate to tell you, but 
the fact is”—and here Mournful struggled vainly with his sobs— 
“ Mother had to sell her last good dress. Neither of us have had any- 
thing to eat for over a day. Every cent we had went when my rascally 
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partner defaulted, and I have just lost my last job trying to take care 
of Mother. I felt that I just had to come and explain, for I knew that 
you would be surprised at not seeing either Mother or me at the funeral. 
And now he’s dead, and we’ll never see him again!” At this point 
Mr. Meeker would disappear’ into the depths of his handkerchief. 

The relative, much shocked and touched, would delicately proffer a 
little financial assistance, which, after much urging, the heart-broken 
Meeker accepted, “ simply as a temporary loan, to be repaid the minute 
I get on my feet again.” It was a poverty-stricken house of mourning 
indeed from which Meeker did not emerge with at least ten dollars. 
In one large city, however, his financial activities were brought toa 
sudden and disastrous close. The story of his appearance had been told 
by a woman, who had recently lost her father, to a cousin. The latter 
was a young man of athletic build and irascible temperament, who had 
filled in his time the honorable position of fullback on the eleven of 
his university. A few months afterward the ex-fullback’s own father 
died. Promptly on the day after the funeral, Mr. Meeker called and 
told his heart-breaking story. He was heard in grim silence by the son, 
but when Mournful disappeared amid a storm of sobs into his handker- 
chief, he received the surprise of his life. He was suddenly tackled, 
punted across the room, along the hall, and out of the front door. Then 
with a tremendous drop-kick he sailed down the steps and into the arms 
of a passing policeman. Thereafter he served a six months’ sentence 
for attempting to obtain money under false pretenses. 


By Minna Thomas Antrim 


smiled. 

“What pleases thee, Fair Boy? asked Laughter. 
Deftly the Archer adjusted an arrow. 
“T dreamed that I was immortal,” said he, chuckling. 
Whereat, Laughter shrilled. 


Vout. XCIIL.—6 


E ROS awoke, rubbed his roguish eyes, reached for his bow, and 





“EVERY DOG—” 
By Theresa Helburn 


important person. Even the presence of the Great-Aunts at 

dinner did not dismay her. She had that within her, or rather 
upon her, which was proof against the belittling criticism of those stout 
and severe ladies. In fact, Susanna had the hives. 

She suffered herself to be kissed upon a cheek which she felt to be 
extraordinarily pale, and wondered that neither of them remarked it. 
Then she climbed carefully on her chair. 

“ Good-morning, Susanna,” said her father; and the mild reproof of 
his tone reminded her that she had not seen him before he went to 
church. But she felt her neglect had been amply justified. 

“ Good-morning, Papa.” She bent forward languidly and touched 
her chubby lips to his. 

The conversation that had been in progress before her tardy and, 
she hoped, effective entrance resumed its course. Susanna, rapidly 
catching up on the soup, gave scant attention to the clever way Aunt 
Maria had got rid of her Harlem property, or to how Aunt Sabina had 
been induced, most reluctantly, to let a cousin of somebody-or-other’s 
have her third-floor front room, now that George had gone west. Across 
the table Theodore sat listening, apparently all interest, occasionally 
asking a polite question with the slow and perfect enunciation which 
was one of his greatest charms. Theodore was a model child. There 
was no denying that. At the same time he was so perfectly nice about it 
that not even Susanna wished to deny it. But she wondered now, as 
she looked over the rim ef her soup plate with admiring eyes, whether he 
was really interested or whether he was just pretending. His next ques- 
tion, however, dissipated her suspicions. 

“Would you mind telling me, Aunt Sabina,” he asked, apropos of 
the new lodger, “ whether Mr. Jonas collects stamps? ” 

Susanna was struck with the brilliance of the idea. She saw, as 
clearly as Theodore, the vistas it opened from the dark emptiness of 
their duty calls on Aunt Sabina. But Aunt Sabina could not answer 
the question, and Susanna returned with a repentant start to the pre- 
occupations of her disease. ’ 


Ge entered the room with the conscious dignity of a very 
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Susanna objected on principle to all the great-aunts. They were 
infinitely tedious, and they called her grandmother Sue, which sounded © 
idiotic. But she particularly objected to Aunt Sabina, for it was she 
who had come to see her one day when she lay in bed with the mumps, 
and had remarked immediately and without apparent motive to Grand- 
mother, “ What a pity, Sue, the boy has all the looks!” Susanna had 
never forgotten it. It stung the more deeply because she had received 
her great-aunt in an attitude, she felt, of poetic loveliness, lying with 
one arm behind her head, and gazing in rapt attention at a pot of 
tulips by the bedside. And to-day Aunt Sabina only sank deeper into 
the mire of Susanna’s disapproval, for during the inevitable pause while 
Father carved the roast-beef, and Theodore and Susanna speculated as 
to who would get the outside piece, and Mother and Grandmother 
prayed that Father would not spot the clean table-cloth, she fixed her eyes 
on Susanna’s chubby, pink cheeks, and remarked: 

“ Harriet, that child is looking extremely well, only, she does n’t sit 
straight.” 

All Susanna’s pride revolted against this insult to her invalidism. 
She turned indignant eyes upon her great-aunt. But Mother came to 
the rescue. 

“Do you think so, Aunt Sabina?” she said. “She isn’t really 
quite up to mark to-day.” 

Susanna waited in joyous expectation for the impressive truth to 
come out. But Mother had stopped speaking. Apparently she did not 
intend te go on. This was too much. Some one, Susanna felt, must 
throw the bomb. 

“T have the hives,” she said proudly, and began an ostentatious 
scratching of her plump little leg. 

“Too many sweets, I suppose,” said Aunt Sabina severely. 

“You must n’t scratch,” said Aunt Maria. ' 

“T can’t help it,” replied Susanna defiantly. “They itch.” After 
which conclusive reasoning, she redoubled her efforts, and Father began 
asking people how they took their beef. But her brother looked across 
with a sympathetic, almost envious smile which was very comforting. 

During the salad course Theodore showed signs of restlessness. He 
began to steal surreptitious glances at the clock. 

“ Are we late?” Susanna asked the question noiselessly, with ex- 
aggerated motion of the lips. 

“ A little,” he whispered. “ We’ve got to call for Karin and Peter. 
It’s sailors to-day, you know.” 

“T know,” signalled Susanna, and fell into joyous anticipation. 

But there was no thought of being excused early, for dessert had 


just appeared. 
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There came a moment of crisis. 

“Do you think,” asked Mother of Grandmother, “that Susie ought 
to have any ice-cream to-day?” 

Susanna’s heart stopped beating. 

“ Certainly not,” said Aunt Sabina characteristically. 

“ Oh, a little bit won’t hurt her,” said Grandmother; “ but no cake.” 

“Very well. A little ice-cream for Susie, Ted,” said Mother; “ but 
no cake, dear.” 

The portion dealt out by Father was not really conspicuously small, 
and even the sacrifice of cake was atoned for by Katie’s astonishment 
when Susanna refused the proffered platter. 

“ No cake, Miss Susie?” whispered Katie. 

“The hives, you know, Katie,” Susanna murmured confidentially, 
and felt the dignity of her position more keenly than ever. 

As soon as Theodore had demolished his pile of ice-cream—and that 
was remarkably soon—he became extraordinarily attentive to the wants 
of others. 

“ Won’t you have some more ice-cream, Aunt Maria?” he inquired. 

“Not yet, thank you,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 

“ May I pass your plate, Aunt Sabina?” said Theodore. 

“T have n’t finished this,” said Aunt Sabina. 

When, at last, Father had invited the apparently unexpectant Theo- 
dore to have some more ice-cream, and he was engaged in doing so, 
Susanna became markedly impatient. 

“We'll be late,” she whispered loudly. 

“ We can run,” gurgled Theodore through a large mouthful. 

“T can’t run,” expostulated Susanna. “I’ve got the——” 

“ Where are the children going?” demanded Aunt Maria. 

“ You know they ’ve a little club they go to every Sunday afternoon,” 
explained Mother. “Just Teddy and Susie and Karin and Peter and 
the Grey children.” 

“The Science League,” corrected Susanna. 

“ May we be excused?” asked Theodore, folding his napkin and wip- 
ing his mouth upon it at the same time. 

Mother gave them permission, and they made their adieux. 

“Susie, come here a minute, dear,” said Mother. “I don’t want 
you to run around much to-day. You understand? Teddy, youll see 
she keeps quiet, won’t you?” 

“ Yes,” they both answered, and hurried off. 

“ We’re very late,” urged Theodore, as they ran down the stoop. 

“But I mustn’t run.” Susanna came to an abrupt stop as she 
remembered. 

“No, but you can walk fast,” said Theodore. “It’s all right if you 
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keep walking. I’ll help you.” With that he took tight hold of her 
chubby arm and proceeded at break-neck speed down the street. 

They found Karin and Peter, their cousins, already on the stoop, 
and they went on together. But now Theodore held back. 

“We must n’t go too fast,” he explained. “Susie has the hives.” 

He felt the family gained distinction by the admission, and he 
basked a little in the reflected glory. 

On the way to the Greys’, the talk dealt not so much with the 
scientific matters to be discussed as with the “imaj” that was to 
follow them, and in Susanna’s mind an audacious plan took shape. 

An “ imaj,” as every one knows, is a game in which every one is an 
imaginary person, and does as many imaginary things as his imagination 
and a loosely-interpreted law of probability permit. Such a game, de- 
termined upon in advance, always terminated the afternoon of science. 
Last Sunday they had been robbers; to-day, as we have already heard, 
they were to adventure life on the sea. 

When they reached the Greys’, they fell at once to business, for 
every minute wasted at this end of the afternoon meant so many lost 
at the other. Harold Grey, the president, summoned the meeting to 
order, knocking loudly on the table with what Susanna called his 
“ gravel,” and Theodore, the recording secretary, called the roll. 

They were all present, and they might have said, without any 
attempt at equivocation, that they were seven, for, besides the four 
Weston cousins and the two Greys, Stephen Marsh, a “ sort-of-a-Grey- 
cousin,” had lately been admitted to membership. Karin was the eldest, 
Susanna, with her eighth birthday only a week past, the youngest; but 
little Alice Grey ran her a close second. In fact, between these two and 
the others stretched the impassable abyss of from two to five years. 

While the minutes of the last meeting were-being read and approved, 
Susanna confided her news to Alice; but Harold called them sternly to 
order, and Susanna’s new-found dignity went down before the habit of 
obec.ence. 

“T’ll show you later,” she whispered as she subsided. 

“T will now call upon Mr. Peter Weston to make an address,” said 
Harold. 

Peter rose, a sturdy, round-faced boy, a fighter rather than a student, 
Though he had his “address” written, he still lacked confidence. He 
looked helplessly around for a minute, then opened a piece of miniature 
note-paper, adorned with a picture of two brightly-clad children under 
a pink parasol, and began to read, making no allowance for commas, 
periods, or any other obstacles of punctuation. 

“The horse to the members of the Science League I take great 
pleasure in announcing that I am the first one to make a speech which 
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Ladies and Gentlemen I hope will be satisfactory and it will be on the 
horse.” 

Here Peter took a breath. 

“Horses are of many colors tan bay black white gray and a few 
other colors the horse lives chiefly in North and South America Europe 
Asia and Australia,” said Peter. 

Then he took a second breath. Here followed a brief description of 
lassoing wild horses, then : 

“T hope my short speech is satisfactory and pleasing and with that 
thought I end my speech I am your willing member of the Science 
League Peter Weston ;” and Peter sat down, breathless and relieved. 

Applause, then silence. Peter was a recognized authority on his 
subject, for he owned a pony and rode every morning in the park with 
his father. No one dared to dispute his points. Besides, no one had a 
very clear idea of what they were. 

Then the President began again. 

“We will now have an address by Miss Susanna Weston on the 
sponge.” 

Susanna wriggled uncomfortable and suddenly began scratching. 

“T have n’t got it,” she said miserably, and then the magnitude of 
her defense comforted her. “I’ve got the hives.” 

“ Yes, she has,” said Theodore, and Karin and Peter reiterated the 
news. The glory had gradually spread over the whole family. Susanna 
felt wonderfully elated. 

“ As Miss Susanna Weston cannot favor us, we will now call upon 
Mr. Stephen Marsh,” said Harold, and the meeting went on. 

Stephen spoke with an air of great responsibility on electric batteries, 
Alice lisped out four sentences about coral, and finally Karin, settling 
her spectacles more firmly on her nose, in imitation of her science teacher 
at school, delivered an eloquent address on elements, ending with an 
urgent appeal for questions to answer. 

“ Now we will have discussion,” said the President, and waited. 

There came a protracted pause. The members of the Science League 
fell into profoundly thoughtful postures. It seemed as if they were 
all wrestling with questions too enormous to find egress. And the 
silence continued. 

“We will now have discussion,” the President repeated a little ner- 
vously. His words dropped back into the stillness, 

And then, fortunately, there came a knock on the door, and Delia 
entered, carrying a pitcher of lemonade and heaping platefuls of cake. 
A boisterous shout of welcome went up, but Theodore remembered to 
save the dignity of the society by making a formal motion of adjourn- 
ment. It was unanimously carried. 
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During the consumption of goodies—and Susanna had eaten two 
large pieces of cake before she remembered her glorious martyrdom— 
they discussed the coming game with heated interest. 

“It’s to be a man-of-war,” declared Harold, who at the last. meeting 
had been elected leader, “and I’m the captain.” 

“ What am I?” demanded Karin, jealous of her position as eldest. 

“You ’re the first mate—and Steve ’s the engineer—and Peter’s the 
chief gunner” (Peter, you see, had a reputation as a warrior)—“ and 
Theodore ’s the ship’s doctor, ’cause there ’ll be lots of wounds.” 

“ And what are we?” demanded Susanna, coming out of the corner 
where she had been fulfilling her promise to Alice. She waited with a 
strange intensity for the answer, clutching fast to the plan she had made 
on the way over. 

“You and Alice can be sailors,” replied Harold, with ill-concealed 
condescension. 

It was what Susanna had expected. The moment had come. And 
yet, in the glaring light of the actual, her plan seemed inconceivably 
boid. 

In all the “ imajes ” she and Alice had played, so to speak, the under 
dogs. In train robberies they were always the passengers, never by any 
chance the robbers, or even the conductor; in Indian raids they played 
the squaws or the passive victims of the massacre. Always they fetched 
and carried, or submitted to be murdered, and never were they initiated 
into those mysterious, whispered conferences, so secret and alluring, in 
which the plans of attack were laid or the supreme moment brought 
about. And now she saw a means of escape, a path straight to the high 
regions of Olympus. Summoning all her courage, she spoke quickly: 

“T can’t be a sailor. It’s too much work. I’ve got the hives, and 
I promised Mother I’d be quiet. I’ve got to be an officer, where I can 
keep still.” 

Harold thought a moment. “All right,” he said. “You can be 
the pilot and sit in the pilot-house.” 

Susanna’s soul soared ecstatically. She seemed to look down on 
Alice from infinite heights; and yet, even from that great distance, 
Alice’s pitiful expression touched a heart not yet entirely hardened by 
success. 

“ And can’t Alice be something?” she asked timidly. 

“ No, Alice must be a sailor. We’ve got to have one sailor,” declared 
Harold, and the others echoed his opinion. 

They prepared the ship with all the speed of Noah and his sons in 
the old play. The long table served as the principal property, and, with 
a smaller table at one end and a few inverted chairs at the other, 


presented an adequately realistic appearance. 
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Stephen, the engineer, took his place under the big table and began 
a series of chug-chugs and gasps that suggested the cranking of an 
automobile rather than the launching of a man-of-war. Alice, the 
solitary sailor, was thrust into the fo’c’sle under the smaller table, “so’s 
they ’d know where she was when they wanted her.” Peter, the chief 
gunner, though somewhat vague sbout his actual duties, found a cane 
and proceeded to get his aim on all the objects in the room. Theodore 
was tremendousiy busy, tearing paper from Harold’s best pad into 
strips for bandages, filling little bottles with imaginatively medicinal 
water, and collecting everything from the ink-scratcher to the door-key 
as of pewwible use in surgical cases. 

“Where do I go?” asked Susanna. : 

In a moment Harold had placed a little white chair on one end of 
the long table. “That’s the pilot house,” he explained, helping her 
climb up. “ You sit there and steer, and don’t wriggle or the chair 
might come off.” 

Susanna seated herself cautiously, seized an invisible steering-wheel, 
and surveyed the world at her feet with extreme satisfaction. 

Then Harold drew an imaginary line about the table to serve as deck 
space. “ You must keep on the deck, all of you,” he declared. 

Peter hastily withdrew one limb from the briny deep, and Harold 
began a measured pacing along the newly-detined deck. 

“This is my watch,” he explained. “Karin, you can go to sleep, 
*cause soon we ’!] meet a ‘i'urkish boat, and ther we’ll both have to be 
up 2¢ once.” 

“The United States can’t be fighting Turkey,” protested Theodore, 
who had a fine feeling for facts. “We’re neutral.” 

“Not to-day,” replied Harold, unperturbed. “Things have got so 
far that we’ve just had to take sides. Just you wait,” he whispered. 
“We’re going to blow up the whole Turkish fleet”; and the prospect 
of the coming slaughter convinced Theodore against his better judg- 
ment. 

“ Now.” declared the Captain, “we ’re off! I’m keeping watch, and 
you ’ve got to salute me every time I pass.” 

For a few moments the crew and officers did nothing but salute the 
Captain, in obedience to orders. It kept them rather busy. 

Then, suddenly, the Captain stood still. “What’s that?” he de- 
manded, pointing to the horizon. All looked eagerly to port. 

“A boat,” supplemented the Chief Gunner obligingly. 

“Tt’s a man-of-war—I can tell by the outline,” said the Captain. 
“Tf only we could see her colors! ” 

Susanna felt something was expected of her new position. She 
made her first suggestion. “Turkish,” she said. 
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Naturally, Harold was disgusted at having the wind taken out of 
his sails, especially by one so young. 

“ How can you tell?” he demanded. 

“T can see.” Susanna realized she had erred, but stuck bravely to 
it. “I can see her flag.” 

“No, you can’t. She’s too far away. We can’t see,” protested 
Harold. 

“ But I’m higher up,” explained Susanna crushingly. 

Harold, however, was not to be crushed. He whipped an imaginary 
pair of binoculars out of his pocket and proceeded to examine the 
horizon. 

“It’s not Turkish at all,” he declared. “It’s English. Gunner, 
fire a salute.” And Susanna was left to cogitate the bitter discovery 
that might makes right. 

A few moments later a Turkish battle-ship was sighted by Harold 
on the starboard side. This time he took no chances, but cautiously 
recognized it at once. 

Apparently an engagement was SERENITY The Captain roused the 
Mate, and they held a hurried consultation. Presently they called the 
Chief Gunner and the Doctor to join them. Then the Engineer emerged 
from the engine-room and inclined an ear to the whispered dispute. 
The Solitary Sailor had fallen asleep in the fo’c’sle, and, alone with 
her dignity, the Pilot sat in the pilot-house, guiding the ship with an 
inattentive hand. But she could not endure it long. 

“Look here!” she burst out. “I’m an officer. Why can’t I hear 
what you’re talking about?” 

Harold looked around. “The Pilot can’t come out of the pilot- 
house,” he said. 

“Then, you come up here,” urged Susanna. 

“ No, we can’t do that,” said Karin. “ Besides, if we got you excited 
over plans, you might n’t steer straight.” 

“That ’s so,” seconded Peter. 

“You see, Susie, the whole safety of the boat depends on you,” 
explained Theodore comfortingly. 

It was cold comfort, but Susanna got what she could out of it. And 
as the minutes passed, she came to need every bit of comfort she could 
get. During the battles even the Solitary Sailor had more excitement, 
fastening ropes and fetching ammunition, than the Pilot sitting in 
lonely safety at the helm. Secret conferences of apparently increasing 
interest took place after every engagement, but the Pilot remained as 
much in the dark as the little Sailor on the fo’cs’le. And great was 
her bitterness of spirit. 

Then came the supreme insult. 
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They had overcome several battle-ships, they had destroyed count- 
less submarines and torpedo-boats, they had even demolished a Turkish 
aeroplane that was firing on them from above, and finally they decided 
to sacrifice the boat on the altar of their patriotism, after the example 
of Lieutenant Hobson in the Spanish war. The Turkish fleet was 
hemmed in a narrow harbor. By sinking their ship, they could block 
the outlet and leave the way clear for the destruction of the Turkish 
force from land. 

They laid their plans with extreme caution. The Solitary Sailor was 
despatched in a life-boat—the bed—to wait at a safe distance. The 
powder was piled, the fuse laid. The Chief Gunner was to set it afire, 
and then, after saluting the ship’s colors for the last time, the heroic 
group of officers were to jump overboard and swim for their lives. 

The Pilot had become a bit drowsy during the long preparations, the 
more so as, the ship lying at anchor, she had not even the comparatively 
simple difficulties of navigation to contend with. But she was roused 
by the arrival of all the officers on the upper deck. Silent and determined, 
they prepared for this last ceremony. 

“Get up!” whispered the Captain to the Pilot. “We’re going to 
salute the flag.” 

Susanna rose and stood with her co-officers before the imaginary 
Stars and Stripes. The little company was visibly much moved, and 
she caught something of their awed reverence. 

But the Chief Gunner had kept one ear open. “Captain,” he said, 
“T hear a noise. There isn’t a moment to lose.” With his cane he 
knocked over one of the chairs that formed part of the stern. 

There was immediate consternation. 

“Jump! Save yourselves!” cried the Captain, and plunged into 
the foaming brine. 

Without hesitation, the Mate, the Engineer, the Doctor, and the 
Chief Gunner followed his example, but, looking back, the Captain 
saw the Pilot still standing irresolute on the deck. 

“Jump! The ship’s going to blow up! Swim for your life!” he 
called. 

It was tempting, this mad leap into the sea; it was the one heroic 
thing that had been offered to her that afternoon. And yet 

By this time most of the swimmers had reached the bed, on which 
sat the Solitary Sailor, dangling a life-line over the edge. The Captain 
swung himself up to safety, but, lo! the Pilot was still stubbornly 
facing death on the perilous deck! 

There was a moment’s pause. In his heart of hearts, each officer 
felt an undisguised thrill of envy. Why had n’t they thought of it? It 
was brave—what they had done—but how incomparably braver to refuse 
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to leave the ship, even after her doom had been pronounced! Un- 
doubtedly the Pilot was to be the hero of the occasion. But the 
Captain made a last desperate attempt to prevent it, to reassert his 
preéminence. 

“Swim!” he yelled. “ You'll be killed. Weve all done it. Swim! ” 

And then Susanna’s pent-up resentment broke forth. 

“TI can’t swim,” she cried: “You know I can’t. I’ve got the 
hives!” and, bravely sticking to her post of duty, the Pilot went to a 


glorious grave. 


$ 


UNSHACKLED 
BY HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 


And washed my face with wind, 
I left the streets of gray and brown 
And the city of the blind. 


| TURNED my back upon the town 


And then I washed in crystal sands 
My hands defiled with gold, 

My wounded hands, my bondsman’s hands 
That men had bought and sold. 


I washed my heart within the sea, 
And it grew clean and strong; 

A stone fell from the lips of me 
And turned to bread and song. 


By the pure ocean path I strode, 
The foaming ocean marge; 

Like driven leaves the brave ships rode. 
Full in the tempest’s charge. 


I saw the mad sea swallow up 
The ships—the reef grinned white, 
And the deep was like a shaken cup 
In the hands of doom and night. 


Though the fanged rocks may mangle me, 
Though in the floods I drown, 

Yet Ill go forth upon the sea— 
But never back to town. 





A TYRANT ABDICATES 
By Rex T. Stout 


- 


only by the Law of Chance. As a matter of free choice, no 

rational human being would ever have submitted to her sour 
tutelage. But situated as it was, on East Thirty-Seventh Street, her 
house had inevitably attracted a certain portion of those poor unfor- 
tunates who find in that locality everything of home that New York 
can mean to them; and what Mrs. Coit got she usually kept. Her 
manner was so very forbidding that it seemed even to forbid their escape. 

Perhaps the most unpopular of Mrs. Coit’s activities was the strict 
supervision of the movements of her men roomers. It came to be gener- 
ally understood that eleven o’clock was barely safe, midnight required a 
thorough explanation, and one o’clock was unpardonable. From this 
you may judge of the rest. 

The two who suffered most from this stern maternalism were the Boy 
and the Girl. It is unnecessary to give their names, since, being in love, 
they were undistinguishable from several million other boys and girls 
that the world has seen or read about. To confirm their title as members 
of this club, their course of true love did not run smooth. No doubt 
it is trying enough to be bothered by a particular mother, a strict father, 
or an inquisitive aunt; but all of these are as nothing to a prying 
landlady. 

Mrs. Coit was fat, forty, and unfair. No one knew the nature of her 
widowhood, whether simple or complex, voluntary or forced, but all were 
agreed that Mr. Coit was lucky to escape, through whatever medium. 
The Bookkeeper had once declared positively that Mr. Coit was a grass 
widow, but, being pressed for an explanation, admitted that he had 
grounded his belief on no better foundation than the too evident presence 
of dry hay in the mattresses. 

The roomers—that is, the seasoned ones—were little disturbed by 
her. Most of them had come to accept life as a dull and colorless routine, 
to which the impression of anything unusual came as a relief, and Mrs. 
Coit served as matter for continual amusement. They laughed at her 
and submitted to her minute censorship without complaint. 

But in each of these dulled and sluggish hearts old Romance 
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T HE fact that Mrs. Coit kept her rooms full could be accounted for 
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crouched, ever watchful for an opportunity to make its presence known. 
That opportunity arrived on the day that the Boy first met the Girl. 

Within a week every roomer in the house was enlisted on the side of 
Cupid. It is true that Cupid needed no assistance, especially from these 
dried-up mortals whom he had long ago abandoned; but they thought 
they helped, and Cupid always was an ungrateful little wretch. The Boy 
was fair, the Girl was sweet, and it truly seemed that it would take 
much more than the grim visage of Mrs. Coit to frighten away that 
ever-welcome though sometimes painful visitor. 

Mrs. Coit, however, was doing her best. After ten years of unchal- 
lenged tyranny, her subjects openly rebelled and resented her malicious 
activity. As I have said, for themselves they did not care—what mat- 
tered a little extra discomfort in lives long since devoted to the Prosaic? 
But when it came to the Boy and the Girl, an interference with the divine 
right of rings, they rallied round the flag and struck hard for the colors 
of Love. 

As time passed and the general interest in the affair deepened, Mrs. 
Coit redoubled her vigilance and asperity. Her remarks to the Boy 
on the foolishness of marrying at his age and on his salary were repeated 
with emphasis, and to the Girl she talked so severely about the selfishness 
of hampering the Boy’s career that she left her in tears. This was 
unwise; it merely served as an excuse to the Boy for so many more 
kisses. 

Many were the objections entered by Mrs. Coit, many were the petty 
trials and inconveniences she managed to inflict on the lovers; all, of 
course, in vain. The women declared that she was jealous of the Boy, 
which was manifestly absurd ; the men, that she was just naturally mean, 
which was somewhat ungallant. Any way, they might have spared their 
abuses, since the Boy and the Girl had finally been steered through the 
shoals of criticism and the rocks of opposition to the sheltered harbor 
of a Definite Engagement. Mrs. Coit had settled down to a dull resent- 
ment ; the roomers, to a calm and pleasurable expectation. 


Mrs. Coit, on her daily round of dusting, was commenting to herself 
somewhat bitterly on the folly of youth and the general levity of mankind. 
In‘ the Bookkeeper’s room she grew particularly resentful, since he had 
only the day before advised her to mind her own business, and, jabbing 
the duster savagely at a corner of the mantel, she knocked to the floor a 
little plaster bust of Milton, which broke into a dozen pieces. Sobered by 
this unhousewifely incident, she proceeded to the Boy’s room, next door. 

She entered without knocking, and to her surprise found the Boy 
sitting on the edge of the bed with his face buried in his hands. Mrs. 

. Coit regarded him silently, with increasing wrath. The Boy, not hearing 
her enter, remained motionless, 
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“ Well!” said Mrs. Coit finally, “ain’t you goin’ to work?” 

The Boy looked up. “No.” 

His eyes were swollen with sleeplessness and his face was pale, his 
hair uncombed, his whole figure dejected and forlorn. 

Mrs. Coit noted each of these symptoms separately and carefully. 

“ Lose your job?” she asked, almost hopefully. 

The Boy shook his head, and buried it again in his hands. Mrs. 
Coit, trying to maintain her attitude of severe disapproval, began to dust 
the Morris-chair. Then, after discovering that she had gone over the 
same arm four times, and turning to the Boy again, 

“ Sick?” she demanded. 

“No,” said the Boy, without moving. Evidently he was not looking 
for sympathy. 

Mrs. Coit regarded him critically. No, he certainly wasn’t drunk. 
Not him. Then, glancing over the bed, her eye fell on a photograph in a 
little gilt frame. It showed the face of the Boy, smiling, happy. 

Mrs. Coit understood at once. For five long months this same photo- 
graph had been staring at her from the dressing-table in the Girl’s room, 
on the floor below. To confirm her suspicion, she looked at the mantel, 
where a picture of the Girl had occupied the place of honor. It was not 
there. 

Mrs. Coit gazed at the picture for a full minute, then without a word 
completed her dusting and prepared to leave the room. The Boy 
remained silent. Mrs. Coit, her hand on the door-knob, turned and 
looked at him hesitatingly. Then, 

“Have you had a fight with her?” she demanded. 

The Boy looked up at her despairingly. “What do you care?” he 
cried. His voice was harsh and shrill with pain. 

Mrs. Coit started to answer, then, thinking better of it, turned and 
fled down the hall, banging the door after her. The Boy snatched up the 
picture, pulled off its frame, tore it in a dozen pieces, and threw them on 
the floor. ; 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Coit, passing through the lower hall, heard 
the outer door open, and, looking down the stairway, saw the Boy go out 
and close the door after him. Then, muttering to herself something 
about “ idiot,” and holding the duster firmly before her after the manner 
of a fixed bayonet, she proceeded to the Girl’s room and entered with an 
air of determination. 

Here the havoc was even greater. The Girl, reclining limply and 
disconsolately in an easy chair, eyes inflamed, cheeks marked with tear- 
tracks and splotches of red, turned and looked at the intruder 
indifferently. 

“T knew it,” said Mrs. Coit, in a tone of deep satisfaction. “Why 
ain’t you at work?” 
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The Girl tried to smile. “I have a headache,” she said. 

Mrs. Coit snorted contemptuously. “Oh, I know all about it,” she 
declared. “ He just told me. I knew it’d be like this.” 

The Girl covered her face with her hands and turned away. 

“T knew it’d be like this,” repeated Mrs. Coit. 

The Girl made no sign. 

“ What ’d you want to fight about a little thing like that for?” Mrs. 
Coit asked cunningly. 

“It did n’t seem little then,” said the Girl wearily. 

Mrs. Coit pressed her advantage, but to no purpose. The Girl refused 
to give any information; she even refused to become angry. Finally, 
at the insistence of Mrs. Coit, she dressed herself and prepared to go to 
the office. 

“ You ’d better walk around a while before you go in,” said Mrs. Coit. 
“Your face looks like a boiled cucumber.” 

After she had gone Mrs. Coit sat in the chair she had left, gazing 
thoughtfully at some little bits of paper scattered on the floor. What 
she was thinking, no one could possibly have told. Her face expressed 
nothing but grimness, her attitude satisfaction ; and as she stooped over 
to gather up the bits of paper her lips settled into what might have been 
a line of triumphant resolve. 


That evening, for the first time in many months, the Boy returned 
from the office alone. He and the Girl had walked together always— 
but that was over. However much he loved her, he still felt that she 
had said to him that which could never be forgiven, especially since it 
was undeserved. Of course, if she came to him and asked forgiveness— 
he caught his breath at the thought—but that, he was sure, she would 
never do. 

His day at the office had been miserable, and the future, he reflected, 
held nothing for him but a dreary succession of similar ones. He had 
decided to leave Mrs. Coit’s that very evening, since everything there 
would be full of bitter-sweet memories of the one happy period of his 
life. One has great capacity for grief, as for joy, at twenty-one. 

As he was turning the key in the lock of the outer door, a figure came 
up the steps. It was the Girl. 

Without speaking, the Boy opened the door and stood aside politely 
to allow her to pass. She bowed her head in thanks, and silently began 
to ascend the stairs to her room. 

The Boy’s voice came after her, calling her name. She turned and 
looked down at him. He was standing by the mail-rack, holding a large 
envelope in his hand. 

“Ts it for me? ” asked the Girl doubtfully. 

“No,” said the Boy. “It’s for—us.” 
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Her face flushed at the familiar pronoun. 

The Boy ascended the stairs to where she stood. 

“T suppose we must open it together,” he continued coldly. “It’s 
addressed to both of us.” 

The Girl looked on silently while he tore open the envelope. His 
elbow brushed her arm, and they both started nervously. 

Then, as they gazed ‘together at the card the envelope had contained, 
they blushed almost painfully. The Boy felt his heart mount to his 
throat; the Girl put up her hand to brush away the mist that suddenly 
formed before her eyes. Pasted side by side on the card were the two 
photographs they had that morning torn up and thrown away, and 
written below in a shaky, curious hand was the inscription : 


To two young fools 
from an old fool. 


And tied to the card with a piece of faded blue ribbon was an old, well- 
worn wedding ring! 

Fifteen minutes later the Boy and the Girl came down, hand in hand, 
to the sitting-room where Mrs. Coit sat poring over her account-books. 
She rose at their approach. 

“Well?” she demanded aggressively. 

The Boy, nothing daunted, advanced boldly, holding one hand towards 


her. 

“ Here is your ring, Mrs. Coit,” he said, the old happy smile in his 
eyes. “I thought you might want it back again.” 

Mrs. Coit hesitated, and for the first time in the knowledge of Thirty- 
Seventh Street seemed embarrassed. 

“That ain’t my ring,” said she finally. 

Then occurred the outrage. Perhaps she would n’t have minded so 
much, but just at that moment the Bookkeeper passed through the hall, 
and, glancing in at the door, saw everything. The Boy threw his arms 
around Mrs. Coit’s neck, gave her a resounding kiss on either cheek, and, 
leaving the ring lying on the desk, fled towards the stairs, the Girl 
following. 

Mrs, Coit recovered in time to pursue them to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Hey, there!” she called, a curious break in the voice she tried to 
make stern. “Hey, there! You left your room in a pretty fix this 
morning, you did! Once more like that, and out you go!” 

From the floor above came the sound of happy, mocking laughter. 
Mrs. Coit’s reign had ended. 
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THE SAILOR OF THE SAIL 
By William O. Stevens 


Author of ** Messmates,’’ etc. 


* 


Below those markless pathways where commerce shapes the trail, 
Unsung, unrung, forgotten, sleeps the Sailor of the Sail. 


HAZY moon reeled through a pack of dirty clouds, and the rising 
seas roared under the steamer’s bows and rolled hissing along her 
sides or broke in cataracts over her weather rail. Already some 

of the crew were staggering along the streaming forward deck, rigging 
life-lines in anticipation of the gale. On the boat-deck, in the lee of 
the cabins, sat a group of passengers, smoking. 

At the stroke of eight bells the First Officer tossed his cigar over the 
rail and stepped into the wheel-house to stand his watch. For several 
minutes he had been remarking on the hold that the Flying Dutchman 
legend still maintained in the Southern Pacific. The belief in every 
fo’c’s’le was that in stormy weather one was liable to see a ghostly bark 
tearing along at a miraculous rate of speed, with no lights visible and 
never answering a signal. 

“Dot Fliegende Hollainder pizness iss foolishness!” snorted a big 
German, as he stirred uncomfortably. “I like not to hear of it.” 

“It’s queer,” observed a tea merchant, “that a legend like that 
should hang on so long after sailing-ships have disappeared. When I 
was a boy this part of the Pacific was white with sails, all the way from 
little, greasy whalers to the crack East India clippers; and I’ve never 
seen anything prettier than one of those old-time, full-rigged ships 
bowling along before the trades with stun’s’ls set -and looking like a 
great white summer cloud. But they ’re all gone now.” 

“Vot’s der use of sentiment?” growled the German. He was the 
Asiatic agent of the great Hamburg line. “You don’t cry ofer der 
gone-by stage-coaches, do you? Ships is pizness, and der ain’t mooch 
sentiment in pizness.” 

“And with the sail,” an American naval officer put in, ignoring 
the shipping magnate’s point of view, “has disappeared the old-time 
sailor. Even where you do run across a square-rigger to-day, you ’re 
pretty sure to find not only steel hull, masts, and spars, but chain sheets, 
that are locked rather than belayed, and a donkey engine to man the 
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halyards. The sailor-man who thought nothing of laying aloft in a gale 
and fisting an icy topsail is almost as rare to-day as the old-time single 
topsail itself. 

“When I was a youngster I ran across one of those old salts in the 
shipyards at Bath. They were laying down the hull of a vessel that had 
the curves of a yacht, and an old fellow sat by watching every bolt they 
slammed into her. 

“* Going to be a beauty,’ I ventured. 

“* Beauty!’ he said. ‘Lad, she’s built on the lines of the yacht 
America, just like the old frigate Niagara.’ 

“*My father served on the Niagara,’ I interrupted him proudly. 
That seemed to interest him, for he made room for me on the pile of 
stringers. 

“*She was a fine ship,’ he conceded, ‘ but let me p’int ye fair, lad, 
she was ruined by puttin’ engines in her. My brother served on her as 
boatswain’s mate durin’ the war, and he used to tell me how on a cruise 
they used to h’ist her propeller, clap on every stitch of canvas, and run 
before a gale at eighteen knots. . Her skipper was a reg’lar marlinespike 
seaman, he was—they ain’t got ’em in the navy now. Since them days 
the steam-engines have drove sailin’-ships and us sailor-men to rot along- 
shore. Harkee, lad, though, the skipper of this here ship is goin’ to show 
the world what a sailin’ ship can do yet if she’s handled right. if the 
Niagara could make eighteen knots with all her man-of-war hamper aad 
the dead weight of her engines, this ship is agoin’ to put some of them 
kettle-bilin’ tramp steamers on the junk heap. It’s bound to bring sail 
and the sailor-man back where they belong. 

“*7’m goin’ to be that skipper,’ he went on with a sudden burst of 
confidence, ‘and the owner too. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars was left me by my rich uncle in California a year ago. He had some 
gold mines out there. People say I’m crazy not to take my ease ashore 
with all that money, but they don’t know me. I’ve follered the sea ever 
since I was big enough to throw two half-hitches, and when I was sixteen 
I could make any second mate on blue water hustle to hold his place at 
the weather earing. I buried my wife and little boy at sea. Well, as I 
tell ye, lad, it’s my home. 

“* Now I’ve got the money to build a ship accordin’ to my notion, 
I’ll have the laugh on these steamer-men. My father had the finest 
square-riggers that ever rounded the Horn, but they’re all broken up 
now ; the steamers would n’t let ’em have a chance. That brother I told 
ye of was killed when a boiler bursted on the old Wyoming, and he was 
the whitest man as well as the finest seaman that ever trod a deck.’ 

“ When I asked the old fellow how he expected to bring sail and the 
sailor-man back into their own, he explained that he was going to make 
a place in his crew for every sailor of the old sort that he came across. 
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He ’d give them a chance at their old trade and show them that they had 
one friend left in the world. Then he was going out to China, to the 
ports where his father’s ships had done so much business in the old days, 
and there compete for freight with the steamships. He’d offer to ship 
cargoes for next to nothing in order to take away business from the 
steamers. In a short while he would prove that a sailing ship like his 
could carry freight more cheaply and almost as fast as the steamers, and 
when merchants realized this there would arise a new race of sailing ships. 
It seemed to him very simple and easy. 

“* You ’ll hear of me and my bark one of these days,’ he said con- 
fidently. ‘I’m goin’ to be famous as the Sailor of the Sail. My wife 
called me that,’ he mused: ‘the Sailor of the Sail. Why,’ he burst out 
suddenly, ‘ steam is agin’ nature—it ain’t right. When I see one of them 
dirty, devilish stinkpots at sea it’s all I can do to keep from runnin’ 
her down and sendin’ her to the bottom, where she belongs!’ 

“ Like a kid, I tried to argue with him about the advantages of steam. 
The old fellow got so excited that he jumped up, clutched his beard, 
and shook his fist in the air. 

“*Steam!’ he roared, so loudly that all the workmen near us 
dropped their tools and looked up. ‘Steam! It’s the breath of hell!’ 
He turned on his heel and left me to walk sheepishly away. I have 
often wondered what became of him and his forlorn crusade.” 

“A tarn’ fool talked to me choost like dot long ago in Hongkong,” 
said the German, who had no idea of being ignored in the conversation. 
“He said my steamers had his pizness ruined. When I laughed he 
yelled dot some day he would make me sorry. Maype he thought dot he 
would der Hamburg line bankrupt! Herr Gott!” The magnate’s fat 
sides shook with amusement at the idea. 

“TI fancy there are more of those old sea-dogs to be found than 
you ’d think,” said a medical missionary who had boarded the steamer 
only the day before at Apia. “I’ve met several in my time—these 
Pacific islands are a great place for queer characters to drift to—and 
one of them, whom I ran across only last week, may be the same fellow 
you were speaking of, for he talked in just that bitter strain about 
steamships. This old fellow—he must be past eighty—came to me from 
one of the neighboring islands to find out what was the matter with him, 
and I had to tell him that it was cancer of the stomach. 

“When he heard that, he put his hands to his head in a pathetic 
gesture of despair. Then he told me that his business had all gone to 
the dogs on account of the steamers, that there was a conspiracy against 
sailing ships which he had been unable to beat single-handed. For 
several years he had cruised the southern Pacific, avoiding the track of 
steamers, for he could n’t bear the sight of a smokestack. It had been a 
losing fight and now he had to die! 
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“* But I ain’t goin’ to lose the number of my mess on account of no 
landlubber’s belly-ache, Doc,’ said he. ‘ When I go, I'll go shipshape and 
Bristol fashion !’ 

“ Yesterday I met in Apia one of the seamen who had come with the 
old skipper. 

“* Toe,’ he said, ‘the old man’s been galleyed for some time, but 
he’s gone clean crazy now.’ Then he told me how the man had been in 
the habit of putting to sea in a blow and tearing along when, as the fellow 
put it, ‘we did n’t see the lee rail for days together.’ A day or two ago, 
when he saw signs of bad weather, he paid off his crew, and, after making 
sail—everything from skysails to stunsails—he suddenly pulled a pistol 
and ordered every man into the cutter he had trailing alongside. They 
all obeyed with alacrity except the captain’s servant, a Kanaka, who 
knelt on the deck and swore he’d be shot before he’d leave his master. 
It seemed that the skipper had saved him at one time from a man- 
eating shark. You know how faithful those Sandwich Islanders are. 
Well, the old man cut the painter of the boat and cleared the reef with 
only himself and the Kanaka on the deck of the ship. As he left the 
cutter in his wake, he waved a good-by to his men and shouted to them 
to make their way to Apia. Imagine a vessel under full sail with only 
two men to handle her in a sea like this! ” 

The steamer was now wallowing so heavily that a steward staggered 
up to the group with orders from the bridge to clear the decks of all 
passengers. The steamship magnate, being a person of privilege, went 
into the wheel-house, while the rest entered the little smoking-cabin on 
the same deck. No one cared to, go below into the close staterooms that 
would have to be shared with desperately seasick roommates. As the 
pitching and rolling made it impossible to keep a sleeping position on the 
leather couches along the walls of the smoking-room, the men slipped 
into the chairs about the card-tables and resigned themselves to a night 
of it. Conversation flickered and died out, and as the hours wore on 
one or two managed to steal a fitful nap in their chairs. 

Suddenly, about dawn, when the electric lights began to look sickly, 
a shriek just outside the cabin windows brought every man staggering 
to his feet. It was the cry of a human animal in mortal terror. A 
glimpse through the window showed a sailor cowering on the deck with 
his head covered with his hands, as if to shut out something from his 
sight. A tug at the knob proved that the weather door had been locked 
from the outside, and the men flung out on the lee side and beat their 
way round the wheel-house, through the window of which the profile of 
the First Officer showed white and tense. 

“ What’s up?” shouted the tea merchant into his neighbor’s ear. 
The naval officer had been the first to get a glimpse of the sea to wind- 
ward. In answer he shot out his arm, pointing at something off the 
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weather bow. There was an indistinct shadow that rose over the wind- 
rift on the crest of an enormous, mottled wave. As the steamer stag- 
gered up the “ gray-back,” a cry broke from the little group. Suddenly 
the big German hurled himself out of the wheel-house on the weather 
side and hooked his arm round the davit of the lifeboat, his mouth open 
and his eyes staring out of their sockets with terror. 

“ Der Fliegende Hollinder!” he gasped. 

A tall bark, without a lantern visible, with sails in tatters or blowing 
out of the bolt ropes as she came, was rushing directly upon the steamer. 
There was a heavy shudder of the engines as they backed full speed and 
the bow labored away in the effort to avoid a collision. The lift and 
swing of another great wave saved the steamer from being rammed, and 
the next lurch hurled her own cutwater against the wooden side of the 
bark just abaft her lee bow. It was a glancing blow, and the two 
vessels might have cleared each other, but some devil on the stranger’s 
deck put her helm hard up and sent her grinding against the steamer’s 
side. 

The collision slackened the foreshrouds of the bark and snapped off 
the end of her bowsprit. An instant later the foretopmast went by the 
board in a tangle of yards, ropes, and canvas, the end of the mast strik- 
ing the boat-deck of the steamer and narrowly missing the wheel-house 
and the group huddled beside it. Then with the shove of a wave the 
ship’s fore-channels cut into the upper plates of the steamer’s sides. 

There was a hurried rally of the crew of the steamer. With desperate 
energy, they cut away the wreckage that locked the two vessels together 
and threatened to sink them both. A hasty survey of damages to the 
hull revealed the fact that the steamer had not suffered a mortal wound, 
and the frightened passengers were pacified and sent back to their berths. 
But from beneath the wreckage of the lifeboat and the tangle of bent 
and twisted davits and ventilators were found the bodies of the panic- 
stricken sailor and the agent of the Hamburg steamship line. 

Finally, with a forward bound of the engines and a wrench of her 
wheel, the steamer succeeded in twisting clear of her adversary. As the 
bark lifted her deck and swung by, with tottering spars and streaming 
rags of canvas, not a man could be seen on her except a giant Kanaka at 
the wheel. But in the mizzen-shrouds clung a maniac with streaming 
white hair and beard. Just as the two hulls scraped by each other, the 
figure leaned out, clutched his beard, and, waving his fist, yelled 
above the tumult of the storm: 

“Breath of hell!” 

The bark fell away to leeward, lurching dizzily over the tremendous 
seas. Suddenly her mizzen-topmast swayed and fell, and then a torrent 
of rain drew a gray curtain over the passing of the Sailor of the Sail. 





ON THE LEVEL 
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more by grace of God than through the watchful care of or- 

ganized society. Call-girl to the ladies’ division of the Imperial 
Pompeiian Baths was Marguerite, and as such had the privilege of 
working ten hours daily and fourteen twice a week, of bringing drinks 
to exhausted bathers, of answering their not always irreproachable tele- 
phone calls, and, lastly, of contenting herself with such gratuities as 
they chose to slip into her ready fingers. 

At eighteen Marguerite knew everything that no well brought .up 
young person should by any possibility know. It must not be inferred 
from this that none of the lady patrons of the Imperial Pompeiian 
Baths could stand with Cesar’s wife. There were indeed many eminently 
ethical middle-aged wives, reflecting parvenu glory in abundant avoirdu- 
pois, their abject humility before the bath-rubbers being usually balanced 
by irrational exactions from the call-girls. Whenever possible, there- 
fore, Marguerite avoided these heavily respectable persons. 

So it happened that not unnatural depravity but the very natural 
necessity threw the girl chiefly among kato-dermal relatives of the 
colonel’s lady. Still, Marguerite had stayed honest; perhaps some 
heritage from hardworking parents, long since dead, should be credited. 

She came to the Imperial Pompeiian from a fashionable millinery 
shop, which had graciously permitted her to run her legs off for a 
consideration of four dollars weekly. At the baths she fared not too 
badly; in three months she could tell at a glance the exact amount to 
be expected from any new bather, or whether, perhaps, no tip would be 
forthcoming. Occasionally, too, one of the women for whom she brought 
drinks would order one for her. So she passed her days knowing neither 
good nor evil; accepting both impartially, not in a state of innocence, 
but of extreme sophistication. 

Then, one afternoon, Destiny gave Marguerite a slight nudge. She 
and her partner, Eloise, were sitting down for a moment (and that in 
itself was noteworthy), wisely conceding “No. 124” little chance of 
diminution unless she cut out the high-balls, when Fate interfered in 
Marguerite’s affairs. Its outward manifestation was nothing less com- 
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monplace than a new customer, a large, heavily built, middle-aged 
woman, who asked the whereabouts of room 117. 

“ One tier down, turn to your right, 117,” shrilled Marguerite, while 
Eloise speculated, “ Nothin’ much out of her. Pity she would n’t have 
her clothes cut so you could tell whether they’re this year’s or last.” 
(Eloise wore silk stockings and “smart” blouses, with insertings of 
real lace, which a most skilled manipulation of her ostensible income 
could not possibly provide, but this story is not about Eloise.) 

“T dunno,” answered Miss McClusky. “I don’t quite get her.” 

But Eloise was right. There was no tip that day, or the next week, 
or the week after that. 

“Gee, and she always keeps that number in my section!” wailed 
Marguerite. The following Friday she resolved to adopt that manner 
of frigid disdain conventional for such a situation. No. 117 should 
learn that people were n’t hooking up her dresses for their health. 

But at that moment the tall, dark woman came straight towards 
Marguerite with a large box. 

“T do hope you like candy,” she said. “I brought this for you.” 

For the first time in her eighteen years the recipient’s ready tongue 
had no answer. With mouth half open, her hands nearly dropped the 
box; she knew she looked like a fool, and reddened with that con- 
sciousness. 

“You ’re much too nice a girl to tip,” said No. 117, and, with a 
whimsical smile transforming her rather serious face, she continued 
down one tier and to the right. 

By that time Marguerite had managed to blurt forth an awkward 
“Thanks,” but half a minute later Eloise found Miss McClusky still 
standing, fairly rooted to the spot, grasping the box with both hands. 

“ Well, what d’ yer know about that!” exclaimed Eloise, with proper 
surprise. “Some folks was just cut out for Easy Street! That from 
117? Say, those are real swell candies, kid; cost a dollar a pound. 
A friend of mine used to send me that kind. What’s her name?” 

* “Dunno,” responded Marguerite, once more herself. “Say, girlie, 
just run back to the office and ask ’em. I’d do it, only 87’s yellin’ 
for a sheet, and I gotter go downstairs after some.” This last was 
pure mendacity, for Miss McClusky never believed in doing anything 
that she could get any one else to do for her. 

“This is one on me, all right,” announced Eloise, as she came fran- 
tically back. “No. 117’s Mrs. George Westervelt, and some real class, 
believe me. She was entertaining the British Ambassador at dinner 
Monday evening—I seen it in the paper,” Eloise finished, having ex- 
hausted her slight power of verbatim quotation. 

That night, Marguerite gave herself up to luxury. Tumbling her- 
self upon a cot that served as bed in her eight foot by six residence, 
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she undid first gilt cord, then white paper, then pink ribbon. Next a 
monogrammed lid was removed, a layer of embossed paper, a covering 
of tinfoil, and beneath all this was discovered row on row of lusciousness, 
each piece in its tiny frilled case. Marguerite munched, and anon in- 
dulged in the equal luxury of undisturbed thought. So that was “ class,” 
the real thing, that entertained British ambassadors at dinner. Miss 
McClusky found herself measuring other patrons by a new standard— 
their eligibility as guests at Mrs. George Henry Westervelt’s, to meet the 
British Ambassador. She weighed them all, fairly but without illusion, 
and then, by instinct rather than conscious thought, rejected them one 
by one. 

Back in her old world next day, Marguerite found still further ex- 
citement. Becky, the rubber for No. 117, called out “Did you see what 
I got? Need n’t think you’re teacher’s only pet. She gi’ me a grand 
black leather purse, but, Lord knows, I ’d rather have something to put 
in it. So I’m rafflin’ it off at five cents a chance. It’s a swell bag— 
you "d better take one.” 

With a feeling utterly pharisaical, Marguerite deposited her nickel. 
Nothing short of absolute necessity would have forced her to part with 
the gift, had she been in Becky’s place. There was an air of gracious 
superiority about Miss McClusky that afternoon as she conveyed cooling 
draughts to perspiring patrons. She caught herself trying to imitate 
Mrs. George Henry Westervelt’s manner of speech, but this form of 
uplift was cut short by the bartender, who enjoined her to talk up, 
so as he could tell whether she wanted a cocktail or a gin-fizz. 

Possibly these subconscious clouds of glory drew the attention of the 
other call-girl. Certainly Marguerite caught Eloise eying her, almost 
furtively, several times. When the evening’s work was over, Eloise fol- 
lowed her. 

“Say, kiddo, come along out to supper. The party I’m with is 
bringing a friend, and I was to get another girl, but I have n’t had time 
all day to *phone to a soul.” 

Marguerite overlooked the fact that she was appealed to inversely as 
a court of last resort, in favor of a perfectly good free meal. Few such 
had come her way. It was a very jolly supper at a restaurant whose 
radiance, like the rain from heaven, was shed equally on the just and the 
unjust. There was drink as well as food, but this held nothing new for 
Miss McClusky. 

The man for whose benefit Marguerite was summoned had, it seemed, 
recently been sent by his Chicago firm to arouse enthusiasm among 
Eastern farmers, for the “ Never Stretch” suspender. He was com 
miserated on the fact that most of his time must be spent “on the road,” 
while all New York lay, as it were, at his feet. After supper a taxi was 
summoned, and all three saw the salesman off to “ Oatville Centre” 
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on the midnight “sleeper.” Then Eloise and her escort, via another 
cab, deposited Marguerite at her address. Never in her life had she 
seen a taxi except from the sidewalk, nor had she been one of such a 
fashionable party. Later Eloise informed her that she had “made a 
hit with Chicago,” and intimated that the salesman’s return to civiliza- 
tion would result in many more suppers. 

“I’m willing,” responded Marguerite heartily, “as long as the 
eating ’s good.” But she made a mental reservation that, after all, 
“ Chicago” would never do as a guest to meet the British Ambassador. 
She did not want to come to this conclusion; it seemed almost as if 
some coil in her brain made it without her consent. 

Several weeks later, after a sufficient number of never-stretchers had 
been distributed-throughout country stores of Maine, the salesman 
reappeared in New York, and packages for Marguerite began to arrive: 
silk petticoats, jewelled side-combs, long gloves. 

“You can change ’em if they’re not the right size,” Marguerite’s 
admirer commented casually. Off again on the road, being easily kind- 
hearted when good nature entailed no great self-sacrifice, he wrote cheer- 
ful little letters, admonishing her to “ be a good kid” until his return, 
also enclosing equally casual five-dollar bills. 

According to her own lights, Marguerite had gone rather far, and she 
knew it. In a way, she had paid for favors received up-to-date with 
occasional kisses in the safe dimness of a taxi, or in the shadow of a 
doorway. Marguerite was not surprised. A man expected some return 
for his money, she reasoned. This was part of the game as she knew it, 
and, curiously enough, the girl felt like an old player. She had an- 
ticipated every move, and now waited what must be the next. 

Such had been the success of never-stretchers in New England, 
that the Chicago firm now planned to open a headquarters in Pitts- 
burgh, thence to canvass the backs of Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
Perhaps Marguerite’s friend, whose real name was Charlie, would be 
sent to take charge there. He had indeed suggested this, and had 
jokingly referred to his possible lonesomeness, all the while keeping a 
wary eye upon Marguerite. But the girl made no sign. 

While a curious instinct seemed to tell her that when the time came 
she would go, she delayed making a conscious choice, putting the ques- 
tion out of mind as often as it forced its way there. 

It could not be said that her decision would be made other than with 
open eyes. For many, many months she had waited upon participants 
in a certain uncertain prosperity. Some few, indeed, had played the 
game successfully for years. Others enjoyed but a brief season of 
luxury, fighting desperately to retain their good looks, only to pass out 
of the*Imperial Pompeiian. They no longer had “the price.” 

So one afternoon late in September Marguerite again sat a moment 
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with her chum. Eloise wore an embroidered waist, fine suéde slippers, 
and silk stockings. So did Marguerite. 

Down the dim aisle, flanked on either side by row on row of dress- 
ing-rooms, once more came a tall, dark woman heavily built and dressed 
in black. It was Mrs. George Henry Westervelt. 

“Why, how do you do, Marguerite? I was looking for you.” Then 
suddenly the older woman’s glance took in the girl’s finery. Her gaze 
travelled from hand-embroidered collar to costly shoes, and then back 
to Marguerite’s face. In those searching eyes there was a comprehension, 
an entire understanding, mixed with horrified pity. She might have 
been sorrowing over a lost friend. 

Marguerite met the look only for a second. Had there been a trace 
of scorn, she would have drawn herself up defiantly, as if to say, “1 
guess you would, too, in my place.” But only infinite regret was to 
be seen. Facing it, Marguerite found words hard. “I gotter get Becky 
some clean towels,” she stammered, rushing off down the hall. “ Eloise ’ll 
take care of you.” 

Feigning an errand upstairs, Marguerite threw herself on a cot in a 
deserted dormitory. The girl longed to clear herself on a technicality: 
she had never promised to go to Pittsburgh. But she could not lie to 
herself. 

All that afternoon she avoided meeting her former charge, and as 
soon as work was finished she rushed uptown to the litile room she still 
called home. 

Feverishly she took off her fine clothes, the thin blouse, silk petticoat, 
her best beloved shoes, with their silk stockings. Her very own thing 
filled but a pitifully few hooks on the door. Then Marguerite curled 
herself in a miserable heap upon the bed—to think. 

Later, she got up to dress, for she was to meet Charlie and have 
dinner with him. Seated at a small table, discreetly screened by a tall 
palm, the man reached his hand across toward hers, but Marguerite drew 
away. “Don’t!” she said sharply; but, realizing that “ Chicago” had 
done this unrebuked a dozen times on previous occasions, she added, 
“The waiter “ll see you.” 

“Shucks!” retorted Charlie. “Guess there’s been a few others 
before us.” Then jovially, as if to carry by assurance a point on which 
he retained some possible doubt, “ Chicago” continued: “ Well, little 
one, it’s travel for ours. I’m off to Pittsburgh next week, so you’d 
better pack your trunk.” 

It had come. For a moment, there was no reply, and silence seemed 
to give consent. But the girl’s fingers turred suddenly icy-cold, while 
her cheeks flushed and a thousand words rushed through her brain. 
Marguerite leaned a little over her plate and swallowed. 

“ You—you must n’t count on me. I ain’t going to Pittsburgh.” 
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A hundred conciliating phrases suggested themselves, but only blunt re- 
fusal found voice. 

The man started as if struck, and a dull red colored his face. For 
a second he too paused, as if to be sure he had understood. “ You ’re 
going to throw me over?” he demanded harshly. 

Marguerite found power and courage to raise her head. “I ain’t 
going to Pittsburgh with you.” 

Wrath was now upon the man. “ You can look me in the eye and 
say that, and you taking my money for months! Why, I’ve paid for 
every stitch you ’ve got on. Playing me for a sucker, are you?” 

“ Honest, Charlie, it ain’t that, honest to God,” the girl protested. 
“T was n’t never mired in this sort of thing before. I’ve kept thinking 
I’d go with you, but when it comes right down to—to packing my trunk, 
I can’t do it.” 

Marguerite’s assurance had no effect on her angry admirer but to 
arouse his scorn. “You! You didn’t know what you were doing,” he 
jeered bitterly. “S’posed I was signing checks to keep my hand in, 
didn’t you? You picked me for an easy mark, and you were right; 
but if you know what’s good for you, youll get your lying mouth out 
of my reach, while the going’s good,” he commanded. 

With no thought of appearance, or indeed of anything save the 
quickest possible retreat, Marguerite fled from the restaurant. Her whole 
body was aflame with conscious guilt. She could make no defense. 
She had taken his money. From block to block she hurried, like one 
fleeing from the pest. Men called at her from out of saloon doorways, 
but she did not hear them. Mile upon mile she sped, till she reached 
her own lodging. Once within the shelter of her room, she dropped on 
the couch and slept from sheer exhaustion. As next morning’s noise 
called her back to consciousness, Marguerite bundled together all her 
finery, took it to a shop around the corner, and received in exchange 
a few small bills. These were placed in an envelope, with a little note— 
“T know it is not half what they cost, but it’s the best I can do”—and 
mailed the packet at the nearest post-office. 

Then, clad in the shabby skirt of three months back, and a shirt- 
waist that now seemed cheaper than ever in contrast to recent bounty, 
Marguerite mounted a trolley headed away from the Imperial Pompeiian 
Baths. She rode many blocks, transferred to another car and yet another. 
Through all the turmoil of the past night, one idea had seized upon her: 
she wanted to ran away, as far as possible. Consequently Marguerite 
was bound for Brooklyn. 

A blind instinct was taking her to Katie Donovan. Now, two years 
ago, Katie had been the pride and scorn of the Imperial Pompeiian. 
Built like an ox, she was the best masseuse the baths had ever seen, 
and her skilful fingers were reaping a plentiful harvest in the beauty 
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parlors. But she had chosen instead to become part-owner of a shop in 
Homecrest Heights, a region where professional hair-washing followed 
nothing less than a week’s house-cleaning; where hard-worked wives 
celebrated completion of preserve-making with a twenty-five cent mani- 
cure; and where facial massage was considered almost improper. 

When Katie left, Marguerite had joined in the general mirth, yet 
now the gray and shabby streets of Katie’s chosen territory held new 
meanings. A sign without announced that Miss K. Donovan had 
become sole proprietress of her establishment. Marguerite opened the 
door. 

Down on its knees beside a steaming pail was “the management” 
in the act of administering a vigorous scrub to its oil-cloth. Katie 
paused with up-raised brush, for something in her caller’s face told 
that this was no mere visit of friendship. “Glory be to Heaven, 
Marguerite McClusky, what is on ye?” she demanded. 

The girl leaned a second against the plain wooden manicure-table 
before she answered: “Katie, will you gi’ me a job? I know I ain’t 
much good now, but I’m quick to pick up anything.” 

“Don’t be telling me that they ’ve fired you!” 

The visitor shook her head. “No, I’m firing myself. I’ve been 
boot-licking there till it’s turned my stomach.” 

Surprise rather than disdain had delayed Katie’s reply. “Sure, you 
can stay if you like. My partner got married last week, and I’ll be 
needing some one. But don’t mistake yourself. It’s hard work here, 
and no easy money. You’re doing fine to get half you earn.” 

“ Say, did yer think I was born yesterday?” responded the applicant 
earnestly. “I’m not looking to shake my troubles. All I’m asking 
for is a new kind.” 

Arrangements thus being made, Marguerite returned to sever con- 
nections with the Imperial Pompeiian. Her announcement was received 
by Eloise with frank incredulity. “Aw, quit yer kidding and gi’ me 
the straight dope.” 

“Hope to die. Call up Katie and ask her.” 

“You and Katie Donovan! Oh, my Lord, you make me tired!” 
exclaimed Eloise. “Tell that to Aunt Samantha. You’ve had a scrap 
with Charlie.” 

“ Wake up, you ’re dreaming,” Margurite remonstrated unblushingly. 
However much she might refrain from false witness against her neighbor, 
prevarication for him was not prohibited in Marguerite’s interpretation 
of the Ten Commandments. 

With her last pay envelope in hand, she sought the street, never 
pausing for so much as a parting glance at the Imperial Pompeiian. 
Then as she reached the curb, she heard hurried steps behind her, and, 
turning, found herself face to face with Charlie. Cold fear struck her 
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motionless. Would he beat her? According to her code of ethics, she 
rather expected it, and stood cowering, awaiting the first blow. 

The man watched her, a trifle derisively. “ You need n’t look at 
me like that. I’m not going to kill you.” His tones changed. “ Say, 
kid, I got your letter just now—with the money, I mean. Take it from — 
me, I was dead sore last night. I sure did think you had me picked 
for an easy mark. Listen, now, can’t we fix it up between us? I can 
make things pretty soft for you.” 

Fear left Marguerite, and two cynical eyes searched his face for 
something they could not find. “Thanks, but I got another engage- 
ment,” she answered shortly. “I’m going to Brooklyn.” 

“Oh, yes, I know all about that: Eloise had me on the wire,” 
Charlie nodded contemptuously, ending with a brutal “ Straight goods? ” 

“On the level.” Marguerite realized that her position. justified as- 
sumption of outraged personal integrity. 

Apparently unconvinced, the man pursued: “What’ll you do in 
that hole, rubbing and scrubbing from morning till night? You can’t 
find a first-class restaurant in the whole blooming burg, and there’s 
a good show about once in six months. You’ll look well over there. 
What do you expect to get out of it?” 

For the second time in her life, the girl was speechless. Had she 
been schooled in halls of learning, she would have replied something 
about the luxury of self-respect. Draughts of that most expensive com- 
modity not having been in frequent demand at the Imperial Pompeiian, 
Marguerite was left standing groping for unaccustomed words. Finally 
she answered lamely enough, “Gee, I dunno. Nothing much but my 
living.” Then she began to feel very small and helpless and alone. 
“ Will you—will you ever be in Brooklyn?” After all, he was the only 
man who had ever noticed her existence. 

“Do you take me for a free-lunch counter?” came the rejoinder. 
“Tf you want me, you know where you can find me.” 

At that Marguerite was herself again. Evidently there could be 
no compromise, and her decision was instant. “ Well, good-by, Charlie. 
I better be jogging along. Katie’s expecting me.” She did not hold 
out her hand. 

The man saw his defeat. Thereupon his moral sense, long comatose, 
regained brief consciousness. “The straight and narrow path ain’t what 
any one could call a speedway, kiddo, but folks ’ll tell you it’s best in the 
long run.” 

“ And believe me,” Marguerite retorted, as she signalled a_ passing 
car, “ it’s no joy-ride to Homecrest Heights.” 
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I dutifully went. The old boy had been my grandfather’s 

executor, and when he told me that a forgotten box belonging 
to the estate had been knocking about for the last thirty years in the 
basement of the trust company, and that he wished to turn over the 
contents to me, I naturally pricked up my ears. 

“ Stock certificates?” said I hopefully, but he shook his head. 

“ Nothing but receipts,” he answered. “The box was a pasteboard 
one and has fallen to pieces, but this may be of some value, and you 
will probably know who it is.” He handed me a small, square leather 
case. I opened it, and within were two miniatures, facing each other. 

“That ’s my grandfather,” said I promptly. “We have a portrait 
like it at home. He was about nineteen when it was painted. But 
who is the lady?” 

“Your grandmother, probably,” said old Peter. 

“Not much!” said I feelingly. “ You remember my Grandmother 
Wickersham, sir. She was a Crackenthorpe of Wilmington. She had 
red hair. All the Wilmington Crackenthorpes have red hair.” 

“Maybe she dyed it,” chuckled Peter. “Or the artist may have 
flattered her.” 

“Not he,” said I gloomily, staring at the portrait which smiled 
back at me alluringly. “That’s not Grandmother Wickersham’s nose. 
I ought to know—I inherited it.” 

“She’s a mighty pretty little lady, any way,” said old Peter, 
looking at the picture appreciatively. “I thought you would probably 
recognize it, but you’re too young. You’re too young. Well, take 
it along, my boy. Sorry it wasn’t securities.” I was sorry, too, but 
I pocketed the case and went home. I showed it to my sister Elspeth, 
but she had no solution of the identity of the lady to offer. 

“T think it was highly improper of Grandfather,” said she, “ hav- 
ing himself framed up with a lady who wasn’t his wife. A beauty, 
too! How could she manage to look pretty with those bunchy curls 
and a dress cut like that? Here’s something scratched on the frame: 
‘Sic Donec.’ What does that mean, James?” 
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“* Sic Donec, ‘Thus until,” I translated. “That’s the motto ’ 
Grandfather always used. It’s inside the case of his watch. What 
was he up to, I wonder, when he scratched it on this?” 

We looked at each other and shook our heads solemnly. What he 
was up to, we would never know. “And so young, too!” said Elspeth 
reprovingly. “Why, he was married when he was twenty-one.” 

“And he was a bank president at twenty-eight,” said I. 

“And look at you, James!” mourned Elspeth. “ You’re nearly 
thirty.” 

“T’m twenty-nine,” I interrupted with some heat. “Things are 
different now. He was a rich man in his day. We have twice his 
income, and are almost poor. Maybe I have twice his ability, yet I’m 
a broker in an insurance office.” 

“Maybe?” mocked Elspeth. “Why, you have n’t even enterprise 
enough to get married!” Elspeth gives herself airs since she got 
engaged. She has red hair, like Grandmother Wickersham, and yet— 
such is the change in fashions—she quite values herself on her looks 
and is considered a beauty. 

“ Any fool can get married,” said I. “It’s a wise man who knows 
when to stay single. Besides, the only woman I ever loved hardly 
knows I exist, and there are no others like her.” 

“Do I know her?” demanded my sister. 

“You have met her.” 

“She ’s not married, is she?” 

“Um’m. She’s a widow,” said I, and dropped the subject. 

I set the open miniature-case on my shaving-stand, and had oppor- . 
tunity every morning to study the two pictured faces. Young and 
handsome and debonair, they faced me fearlessly, as they had faced 
their unknown future long ago. It seemed rather pathetic to me, and 
I felt old by comparison. Twenty-nine is not old, surely not, and yet 
I realized my limitations. I was no impetuous youth to marry before 
my majority, as my grandfather had done; to shoulder, like him, the 
responsibility of heading an important corporation, to act with decision 
in emergencies, and to inspire his household and large family with a 
wholesome fear of the Lord and of James Wickersham. In these days 
our blood was more sluggish, our wills less decided, our self-distrust 
more paralyzing. I was inclined to echo Elspeth’s remark, “ Just 
look at you, James!” 

It may be that Elspeth’s desire to see me married and settled was 
not entirely disinterested. She had n’t the heart, she explained to our 
various relatives, to leave the poor dear all alone, and how could she 
marry with a clear conscience unless she saw some prospect of a suitable 
companion for James? Under Elspeth’s conventional feminine exter- 
ior was a profound conviction that a man left to himself was a ship 
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without a pilot, and she probably anticipated that, lacking the con- 
trolling influence of her guiding hand, I would marry the cook. She 
therefore continued to spread the net in the sight of the wary bird. 
She delicately extolled in turn the attractions of all the unmarried 
girls of our acquaintance, beginning with our next-door neighbor, 
Betty Chisholm. “I know them all too well,” I objected. “There is 
nothing interesting or unexpected about them.” This remark appar- 
ently set Elspeth to thinking, and the result of her cogitations was dis- 
closed on our way to the Hamilton wedding. 

“TIT am dying to see the girl Gertrude has asked to be maid of 
honor,” said she. “She is a raving, tearing beauty from New York. 
Only, I think it is rather hard on the other bridesmaids. Of course 
they can’t come up to her.” 

“Who are the others?” I asked. 

“ Betty Chisholm is one.” 

“Well, Betty ’s all right,” said I. 

“Why, yes, of course she’s all right,” agreed Elspeth. “And if 
the dress is becoming to her, she will look very pretty. But this girl, 
they say, is extraordinary. Every other man she meets proposes to her.” 

“And you wish me to be one of the every-others?” said I. “I 
told you my affections were engaged.” 

“You talked some nonsense about a widow,” said Elspeth some- 
what sharply, “but I thought you were in fun.” 

“T assure you, I was never more serious.” 

A worried look came into my sister’s eyes. “Would she be a—a 
suitable match?” she asked hesitatingly. 

I threw back my head with a roar of laughter. “My dear girl, 
you have match-making on the brain. I have not the faintest desire 
to marry, but I am quite serious when I say that I have met a lady 
whom I honor and admire above every one else. She could n’t marry 
me, for she is as far above me as a being from another world; but 
if I could meet some one like her, I might think about it.” 

At the wedding-reception I was duly presented to the imported maid 
of honor. She was beautiful—overwhelmingly so. Her beauty was 
the only thing you could think of in connection with her, just as some 
people are so rich that no other attribute attaches to them. Withal, 
she apparently set a proper value on masculine admiration, for she was 
graciousness itself. Even with three others claiming her attention, 
she still kept a detaining word and glance for me, and was manifestly 
an adept at driving four-in-hand. It was with some difficulty that 
I escaped, and took refuge between Elspeth and Betty Chisholm. 

“Well?” they breathed. “What do you think of her?” 

“T’m dazzled,” said I. “I’d like to look at you two for a change.” 

Betty flushed. “I don’t think that’s a very nice speech,” said she. 
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“Well, what do you think of her, Betty? Elspeth wants me to 
marry her.” 

“T think she’s wonderful,” said Betty softly. “I’d like to look 
like that. Oh, not for always, you know! Just for a couple of weeks, 
to see what it feels like.” 

“ Well, if one could marry her for a couple of weeks, it might do,” 
said I. “But why should a man who is an ordinary sort of fellow 
want to be tied for life to a diamond tiara like that? I could n’t 
afford to keep my wife in a jewel-case and only take her out on 
opera-nights.” 

Elspeth had drifted away, and we were alone. 

Betty brightened. “But don’t you like to look at her?” 

“No, I don’t, for she is always looking to see if I am looking at 
her. You can’t catch her unawares. Her eyes are too big, any way. 
They look as if she had borrowed them from somebody: else.” 

It struck me, as I spoke, that Betty was not looking her best. 
Perhaps, as Elspeth had suggested, the dress was not becoming to her, 
or perhaps her eyes were a little red. 

“Elspeth says that you don’t like any of the girls you know,” she 
remarked casually. “She says you told her something about a widow.” 

“Elspeth is an atrocious chatterbox,” I snapped. “I wish she 
would let my affairs alone.” Then I cooled down. “I have a minia- 
ture of a mighty pretty girl at home, though. Ill show it to you 
some time. Some one my grandfather was in love with.” 

“Your grandfather! ” 

“Yes, I’m looking for some one that looks like her. But what’s 
the matter with you, Betty? Are you tired? You don’t look cheerful 
enough for a wedding.” 

Betty pulled at her flowers. “I don’t like weddings,” she said. 
“TI think marriage is an awful responsibility. I don’t see how any 
one can undertake it.” 

“It’s more of a responsibility for a man,” said I lightly. “Hew 
much do a girl’s clothes cost? I shouldn’t want to undertake it, 
either.” 

Betty looked up, and I saw that her eyes were full of tears. 

“Why, Betty,” I stammered, “ you are crying! I have n’t seen you 
cry since we used to play red Indians and I threatened to scalp you. 
What’s the matter, dear?” 

Her face crumpled in a sob. “Oh, Jim, I’ve been with Alice 
Henderson! Her baby died yesterday morning. I should n’t have 
come to-day if they could have found any one to take my place. I 
never want to love any one or anything, if I have to feel like that!” 

I walked home rather thoughtfully. It struck me that perhaps 
I did not know Betty so well, after all. Up in my own room, the 
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miniature smiled rosily from its frame. “I wonder what you learned 
about life, little lady; or perhaps you died and did not have to learn. 
That was it, of course! You died, and Grandfather married some- 
body else. I wonder if you wore that dress every day, or only when 
you had your picture painted. I wonder if you would have cried about 
another woman’s baby. I rather think you were a heartless little flirt, 
but till I find some one I like better, I will keep you for my sweetheart.” 

Perhaps it was a wish to prove to myself that I was still young that 
prompted me to accept the Hornadays’ invitation to their fancy-dress 
ball on New Year’s Eve. Dances bore me nowadays, but Elspeth in- 
sisted that I should go, because she was determined that I should wear 
Grandfather Wickersham’s court suit. I think she wanted it known 
that she had had a grandfather who went to court. She helped me 
to dress, buttoning the brocade waistcoat and adjusting the high stock 
and lace cravat. I was desperately uncomfortable. Talk of modern 
degeneracy! Either our ancestors. were much slimmer than we are, 
or they wore their clothes too tight. Elspeth hovered about me with 
real enthusiasm. “James, you’re a dream!” she cried. “ But don’t, 
for goodness’ sake, sit down till I get into my gown. My hair is done. 
and I won’t take long. Your things are awfully tender, you know, and 
I had to darn two holes in the silk stockings.” 

“T’ll have to sit down in the carriage, won’t I?” I protested. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Elspeth thoughtfully. “I should think 
you might stand or crook over just a little; but don’t you dare move and 
spoil yourself now, till I get ready.” So I stood forlornly in front of 
the shaving-stand, and the miniatures smiled approval at my costume. 
I picked up the case and gazed at the glowing little beauty. “If 
you ’re my lady-love,” said I gaily, “I7ll take you with me;” and I 
slipped it into an inner pocket. 

The Hornaday dance was in a hotel, and I felt less like a fool 
than I had expected when I got there, for every one else was in some 
outlandish make-up. There was no masking, but the costumes and 
strange hair-dressing made it difficult to recognize people. Elspeth’s 
fiancé claimed her at once. I didn’t care to dance, and was rather 
bored when, looking across the room, I saw the loveliest lady in the 
world being piloted to a seat. I had n’t expected to see her. She was 
not in costume—of course she would n’t be—and her gentle distinc- 
tion made the revellers look cheap. She sat and watched the dancers 
with that smile of hers which is like a benediction, and because I 
always feel blessed and purified when it rests on me, even though, as 
I told Elspeth, she is hardly aware of my existence, I started across 
the room to do homage and obeisance. People got in my way, and my 
progress was slow. The Father of his Country, in the person of Tom 
Parker, buttonholed me, and I could not shake him off. 
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“ Excuse me,” said I. “I wish to speak to a lady across the room.” 

“You ’re very eager,” said he. “I didn’t know you were smitten 
Take me with you. Which is she?” 

“The most beautiful woman in the room,” said I irritably, “ and 
the most heavenly-minded.” (I didn’t mean to say that; it just came 
out.) “She’s the only woman I ever loved. She’s eighty. Mrs. 
Chisholm.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Tom, staring. 

She sat and watched the dancers with that lovely, dreamy smile; 
she had taken off her gloves, and her soft white hands were folded in 
her lap, glimmering with quaint old, emerald rings. When I finally 
reached her, bowing low, she looked up, and her recognition was swifter 
than usual. A flash came into her eyes. “Jimmy,” she said softly. 
“Jimmy Wickersham!” Then her look changed. “Jimmy Wicker- 
sham’s grandson! ” 

“ Yes, dear lady,” said I. I raised her hand and kissed it. “These 
are Grandfather’s clothes, you know. And how lovely you look! You 
are the most beautiful woman here.” 

She laughed softly. “I suppose you wonder what an old woman 
is doing at a ball. I wanted to come. I had my maid bring me. 
Harriet would n’t come.” Harriet is an unmarried daughter who 
lives with her. She is homely and given to all good works. “It’s a 
pretty sight, Jimmy. I beg your pardon for calling you Jimmy. You 
remind me of your grandfather. Have you seen little Betty?” 

No, I had not. I had not seen her since the day of the Hamilton 
wedding. 

“You haven’t seen little Betty?” said her grandmother. 

“Betty!” she called. 

Suddenly the girl stood before me, softly smiling. Her hair was 
gathered in little bunches of curls above her ears, her white, narrow- 
waisted gown was cut off the shoulders in a deep curve, she held a 
small round nosegay in her hand. 

“Well, James,” said she demurely, “won’t you speak to me?” 

“But you are the lady,” I stammered—“the lady in the picture. 
Who are you?” 

“T’m Grandmamma,” she declared saucily. “Was n’t she pretty?” 

I thrust my hand into my breast and pulled out the miniature cage, 
opening it with a shaking hand. 

“Who was this?” I cried. “Mrs. Chisholm, you can tell me.” 

She took it from me. “ Yes, my dear, it is I,” she said gently, and 
apparently unsurprised. “So Jimmy kept it, after all! I used to 
wonder what became of it.” 

“But you didn’t marry him,” I stammered. 

“No, my dear, I didn’t marry him. I gave him back his ring. 
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He threw it out of the window, and I found it the next morning. 
I have worn it all these years. I should like to keep these pictures, 
Jimmy. You will let me have them, my dear? And I’ll give you 
back the ring.” With some difficulty, she drew a ring from her finger— 
a square emerald set deep in diamonds. 

“ But, Mrs. Chisholm,” I stammered, “ what am I to do with it?” 

She smiled like a pleased child. “Give it to Betty,” she said. 

I started and looked at Betty. She flushed and glanced down. We 
seemed to be acting a part and to be carried along with no will of 
our own. 

Mrs. Chisholm laid a hand on each of ours. She spoke with the 
serene obliviousness of convention which sometimes comes with ex- 
treme old age. 

“You must hurry, children. Life is short. I know. I have lived 
it. Give her the ring, James. And don’t be too firm a man, dear. 
It is well to yield a little sometimes. Your grandfather would not 
yield.” 

I stiffened myself. “Will you take it, Betty?” said I. “ You 
must take me with it;” and I slipped it on her finger. 

She snatche@ it off again immediately; then held it close to her 
face, examining it. “Oh, there are initials inside,” she said, “and 
a motto. ‘Thus until.’ What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that now’s the time,” said I firmly. “ Put it on again 
at once;” and, to my surprise, she did so. 

“T would n’t accept you, James, if it wasn’t for Grandmamma,” 
she protested. “I’d do anything in the world to give her pleasure.” 

“T can never love you as I do your grandmother,” said I. “ But 
to think you were living next door all the time, and I never knew 
you until now! And you are the picture, and your grandmother, and 
yourself. Oh, there’s a lot to talk about! Come outside somewhere, 
won’t you? It’s hot in here.” 


* 
THE PANGS OF VICTORY 
BY RICHARD KIRK 


With hardihood I meet; 
But help me, Heaven, to endure 
Their death whom I defeat! 


J NSWERVING lance or falchion sure 
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By Kate Masterson 


uncommon. An accident in the Subway, with a long delay 

threatened, had caused him to grope his way with other im- 
patient passengers to the street. He hadn’t an idea what part of the 
town it was, but soon recognized it as the old Greenwich section. 

Sure enough, for, turning a corner, his eye caught an odd gas-lamp 
above a basement door. It was Pedro’s old restaurant, one of the haunts 
of Hoyle’s youth, that seemed so recent, although it was full twenty 
years ago. A drift of mandolin music came through the open basement 
window with a whiff of cigar-smoke. They used to have no music in 
the old days, when as a cub reporter he had gone there nightly with 
other Park-Rowites, to get what was then a novelty, an Italian table 
@héte dinner. 

He hesitated on the threshold, thinking that as Fate had brought 
him to the door he would glance in and see what changes time had 
wrought. He knew that Pedro and his wife had long ago sold the place 
and gone back to their native land. 

It was then that the Stranger, cloaked like a Poe hero, a slouch-hat 
drawn low over his flashing eyes, stepped up and touched his arm. 
Hoyle, rather inclined to resent the familiarity, glanced sharply at the 
man’s face, thinking he might be some comrade of the old days, but he 
was a much younger man than Hoyle, almost a youth, in spite of his 
odd attire. 

“You need not hesitate, sir,” he said banteringly. “ Your watch 
and your purse will be quite safe. Pedro’s has become hatefully re- 
spectable and disgustingly expensive, but they are honest.” 

Hoyle looked again at the man’s haggard-looking face. His speech 
was cultivated and his voice pleasant, but the chill thought came that 
the man might be hungry. 

“Will you, then, join me?” he said impulsively. “I used to know 
the old place well.” 

“With pleasure,” answered the Stranger, his voice reassuring of 

- good companionship. “I see an inviting table in the corner.” 
He led the way through the hallway, now papered with foreign post- 
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ers, to an inner room, where many early comers were already seated. 
Everything was newer, brighter, cleaner, than in the old days, and 
waiters served in place of the shy Italian girls that used to wait on the 
table. 

The Stranger leaned across the table and helped Hoyle liberally to 
the olives and anchovies with the manner of the giver of the feast 
rather than the guest. Around them sounded laughter and gay chatter 
from the professional-looking men and women diners. 

“The name is all that remains,” mused Hoyle; “ yet no doubt it is 
the same fool’s paradise for the young writers, musicians, and artists’ 
models. What is it they find here so precious?” 

“The magic of companionship,” answered the Stranger. He had 
put his hat on the hook with his cloak, and looked less like an operatic 
personage. Dark, Byronic curls hung about his pale, ascetic-looking 
forehead. “It is a Fairyland where youthful endeavor finds sympathy. 
It is the Temple of the Arts!” 

He passed a cigarette-case across to Hoyle, who smiled somewhat 
dryly at the other’s bookish speech. “ You are, then, I take it, a dweller 
in Arcadia?” he jested. “ Ah, well, I too have dwelt there!” 

He tasted the wine with a grimace. His tastes had grown more 
particular as to wines. “I wonder,” said he, “if we can get a decent 
champagne.” 

“They have an excellent Rose Seal,” suggested the Stranger. 
“ Sparkling red Burgundy. Let me recommend it.” 

Hoyle ordered a bottle. The diners were crowding in now, and tables 
were at a premium. Across the shoulders he saw a man he used to 
know, and with him a handsome woman whom Hoyle remembered as a 
newspaper girl. They had married, he knew, and he nodded in answer 
to their smiling salutations. 

He did not go over to greet them. He felt somehow like an owl 
amid this buoyantly happy crowd. He drank deeply from the goblet of 
wine the waiter had poured. After all, this was the Bohemian hashish 
that turned the grim old world into a meadow of daisies where the soul 
danced in the sunshine, unafraid. 

“To woman’s eyes!” toasted the Stranger, quaffing. “Ah, my 
friend, this is the Valley of Delight, where we sing the praise of things 
as they are! We do not confuse ourselves with Du Maurier or Henri 
Miirger fables. We work with palette, brush, and pen! We create 
beauty! We live!” 

“In garrets—lots of you, I suppose,” suggested Hoyle brutally. 
The Stranger seemed to be sneering at his host’s stock-brokerish respecta- 
bility. 

“We fret not to-morrow,” went on the Stranger. “We are merry 
and kind. We age not, but grow mellower with the years.” 
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Hoyle felt a bit of chicken rebound under his teeth. The chicken, 
at all events, was the same! He found himself laughing as he listened 
to the rant of his odd guest. 

“ The world,” he went on, “is full of silly humans worrying over the 
creases in their trousers and their standing in society. They forget that 
it all ends in a furrow in the earth and the long stillness.” 

Hoyle ordered another bottle. The wine was excellent. He wished 
the old reckless mood to come upon him. He would feel young again— 
young and foolish as this visionary opposite him, living in his dream. 

“Go on, go on,” he urged. “I like to hear you talk. It’s like a 
phonograph.” 

“Listen to the mandolins,” commanded the young man, without a 
trace of chagrin. “ What would n’t you give to be able to tune your 
senses to that music! You can’t get back temperament, once you have 
parted with it. You must cherish it as a pearl. There is a gray- 
headed poet in the next room who is the happiest man in the place, and 
the poorest.” 

“Do you talk this way for amusement,” asked Hoyle laughingly, 
“or is it a game of some sort? You are amusing, but somehow I don’t 
believe in you. I think you are a fraud! Do you do anything?” 

“T have but one professicn,” answered the Stranger gravely, “and 
that is the worship of Beauty.: I take life with a brave heart. I am not 
one of those who walk forever as mourners behind an invisible hearse. 
I do not care for joy when it is plush-lined.” 

_“ Good!” said Hoyle, nodding to the waiter. “ Another bottle. I 
must reach your level! You were evidently drunk before I met you, 
and had an advantage over me. I must get some of your atmosphere. 
Here’s Success!” "i 

“No more to me than the whir of a butterfly’s wing,” smiled the 
Stranger. “I have but one devil—boredom. You have several, I ’ll 
swear. You yawn over things rather than yearn for them.” 

“You wrong me, son,” expostulated Hoyle. “I’m all for the beau- 
tiful old gold days, but my morality and my muscles have grown a bit 
stiff. I’m no outsider. I used to be one of the bright young men on 
the Sun when they used to be bright.” 

“When the day breaks,” intoned the strange young man, “you no 
doubt will have a safe-deposit vault full of gold. I shall have but the 
magic in my heart.” 

“You have a fund of elegant language that can’t be beat,” com- 
mented Hoyle, as he called for the check; “but I’ve had a mighty 
pleasant evening. Who are you, anyhow?” 

The Stranger rose to take Hoyle’s outstretched hand, gazing at him 
meanwhile with his dark, fawn-like eyes. “To you,” he said, “let me 
be the Spirit of Youth—of the old days. Good-night, my friend!” 
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He strode stagily, head erect, toward the smoke-filled hall, disap- 
pearing in the clouds like a spirit in a melodrama. He nodded here 
and there to diners, as a prince might to courtiers. 

Evidently a personage, Hoyle thought. He must find out whom he 
had entertained. He started somewhat when he saw the check. The 
wine was seven dollars a bottle. Just then his friends—the newspaper 
girl and her husband—came over and seated themselves, greeting him 
warmly. 

“ We’ve been trying to catch your eye ever since we entered,” laughed 
the man. “He rushed you with the Rose Seal, eh?” 

“For heaven’s sake, who is he?” gasped Hoyle. 

“ Did n’t you know?” smiled the woman. “ He’s the proprietor.” 

“ And sole agent for the wine,” grinned her husband. “ Good talker, 
isn’t he? They say he’s worth a barrel of money! ” 
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EFFICIENCY AND CHRONOMETERS 
By Ellis O. Jones 


indeed, it has already—upset one of the most sacred tenets that 

altruistic employers ever put into the constitution and by-laws for 
the observance of employees. That tenet is: Don’t watch the clock. 
It was hoped, of course, that if employees could be made to forget the 
clock, they might also forget to go home at the expiration of the time 
for which they were paid. 

Efficiency now makes the revolutionary demand that you should never 
take your eyes from the clock. To be a top-notcher in efficiency, you 
must go even further. You must get a stop-watch with split-second 
hands and make sure that each minutest division of time has assigned 
to it a precise and particular action, being, or state. Watch the clock, 
my boy. Watch the clock, if you want to make a success in this world. 


| the new passion for efficiency accomplishes nothing more, it will— 
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WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


FACTORS OF SAFETY 


a ae half of his strength he put not forth.” In most great men 


we discern a conserved energy far beyond the measure of their 

deeds. All men and women have a latent potency ; the resources 
of mind and body they are able to draw on for supreme occasions are far 
beyond any idea they have had of their capabilities. When that profound 
though untutored psychologist Napoleon had got his exhausted army 
nearly to the Alpine summits, and when it seemed not another step were 
possible, he called a halt for a brief space; and then, giving a band a 
picturesque position, he had “The Marseillaise” played. The strains 
reverberating over the snows and echoing from the crags moved his men 
magnificently across the peaks, by means of the strength they had but 
knew not of. The mortality from wounds in a defeated army far ex- 
ceeds that in the army which has triumphed over it. In a recent Harvard- 
Yale boat race, it was not the winners, but the Yale crew, that were 
painfully spent at the end; though you would have thought Harvard 
would be the more exhausted, since she had to make the greater effort to 
win. It was the same in the Cambridge-Oxford match a year ago. The 
reason for all this lies largely in that the reserve forces in our physical 
make-up—upon which our mental processes are conditioned—are wonder- 
fully ample; wherefore we are able to preserve a fairly normal condition 
despite the many inimical agencies environing us—undue stresses and 
strains, accidents, the attacks of parasitic organisms, various diseases, 
and the like; and can, most of us, keep going fairly well, through to the 
normal span of human life. For many of our functions, the mechanisms 
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are doubled and even trebled; the function of one organ is oftentimes 
assisted by other organs. Our tissues have a property peculiar only to 
living things—that of self-repair. Only recently it was demonstrated 
in the Laennec Hospital in Paris that one may live with lungs reduced 
by operation to one-sixth their usual capacity; many a consumptive goes 
about with no more than that. From one-half to three-fourths the liver 
may be removed without jeopardy to life, hardly indeed to health. Many 
organs are bilateral; one really needs but one of them. One-half the 
brain would do—and has had to—after accidents or certain diseases. 
People have got along as if nothing had happened after the removal of 
a whole kidney. Not long ago a dog had more than half of his stomach 
removed for experimental purposes; and was several days after about his 
usual occupation of chasing the cats in his neighborhood—and with all 
the old-time zest. Dr. Samuel J. Meltzer, in a superb lecture on “ The 
Factors of Safety in Animal Structure and Animal Economy,” probably 
first showed in a scientific way how our bodies are provided with large 
margins of safety, over and above the maximum required by normal 
activity ; how thus are promoted the integrity of life, the perpetuation of 
species, and the processes of natural: selection. Dr. Meltzer borrowed the 
term “ factor of safety ” from the mechanical engineer who, in unwitting 
imitation of nature, calculates that the engines, bridges, and other struc- 
tures he builds should be capable of withstanding not only the stresses 
of reasonably expected maximum loads, but also those of six or seven 
times such loads. 
Joun B. Huser, M.D. 





FALSE ALARMS 


VERY once in awhile, without the slightest warning, a crackling 

k alarmist dashes into our midst and explodes in a terrifying dis- 

play of figures and prophecies. Our latest visitant of this char- 

acter is a certain German statistician. So impressed is he with our 

minatory wastefulness, that he has prepared for us a mirror in the shape 

of a book, in which are reflected our economic shortcomings and ineffi- 
ciencies. And the picture presented is truly alarming. 

We are shown that our wastefulness each year, when reduced to cash, 
amounts to more than ten billion dollars. For example, we annually waste 
six hundred million dollars by not utilizing our available water power; 
five hundred million through soil erosion; six hundred and fifty million 
in crops destroyed by insects; three hundred and sixty million through 
destruction of live stock by insects and disease ; seven hundred and seventy- 
two million in losses of income due to industrial diseases, and one and a 
half billion through loss of life as the result of careless and preventable 
sickness and accidents. 
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These are a few items chosen at random from a lengthy and impres- 
sive list. Why the author fixed any limit to the list is not explained— 
perhaps it was in order not to frighten us to the point of desperation. 
Certainly a list of this kind might have been indefinitely extended. Items 
worthy of inclusion will readily to occur to any one who reflects upon 
the matter. We are wasteful in every department of our daily lives. We 
sleep more than is necessary, we eat more than is necessary, and several 
millions of us drink more than is necessary. Last year the men of the 
United States spent for whisky alone more than a billion dollars. Also, 
we talk more than is necessary, and every day we throw out of our kitchens 
in scraps and crumbs and careless peelings a full million-dollars’ worth of 
perfectly good food. 

We are regulated by habit, and habit is always wasteful. In the one 
instance of eating three meals a day we have a demonstration of our un- 
reasoning prodigality. Not only are two meals sufficient, but, according 
to expert testimony, are conducive to health and increased efficiency. The 
people of the United States are therefore annually wasting not less than 
three and a half billion dollars by eating breakfast. This is allowing 
only ten cents apiece per diem, and is taking no account of the value of 
the time involved in the eating of breakfast. This in itself, at a low esti- 
mate, ought to be worth another billion dollars a year. Allowing only 
fifteen minutes for breakfast for each person, we have here a total daily 
waste of twenty-four million hours. Thus every day do we throw away 
2,740 years in a useless and good-for-nothing habit. Is it any wonder our 
nation is going to rack and ruin? When the alarmist estimates our waste- 
fulness at ten billions, he is entirely too conservative. He should have 
said a hundred billions. 

And had he looked beyond the United States he might have discovered 
that all people are wasteful ; that they were born so; that life everywhere 
is wasteful; that the Almighty Himself wastes a thousand oaks to make 
one, and creates a million eggs to produce a single herring; that the - 
whole universe is a riot of extravagance and prodigality. 

Fortunately, however, for our peace of mind, the alarmist never sees 
the world as it is. His vision is distorted; his spectacles do not fit. To 
him waste appears as a thing absolute; whereas it is merely relative. He 
does not see that so-called wastefulness on the one hand is a means of 
sustenance on the other; that one man’s loss is another’s gain; that the 
money wasted at one point by the workman, the clerk, the business man, 
as the result of accident or sickness, is regained at another point by the 
physician, the nurse, the druggist. The social account is always balanced. 
There is no less a conservation of economic energy than there is of physical 
energy. Absolute waste of any kind is inconceivable. The law of com- 
pensation is everlasting and ineludible. 

CLiFForD Howarp 





THE INCOME TAX 
By Edward Sherwood Mead, Ph.D. 


° 


(Nore: The writer has been requested to postpone further discussion 
of the banking and currency question in order to make room for the 
present article. He makes this postponement the more willingly because 
at this time it is impossible to forecast what, if any, changes will be 
made in the present national banking law.) 


the income taxation, became a law. It became effective on the 
following day, and the income-tax section of the measure applies 
to all income which has accrued from March 1, 1913. 

This is the third income-tax law passed by Congress. The first was 
in effect during the Civil War, from 1861, and was repealed in 1872. 
It imposed a tax of five per cent. on all incomes from $600 to $5,000, and 
a tax of ten per cent. on all incomes in excess of $10,000. On this basis 
it earned the government, during the war, about $35,000,000 a year. 
After the war the rates were materially reduced, preparatory to the 
definite repeal of the tax in 1872. 

The second income-tax law was passed in 1894 as a part of the 
Wilson tariff law of that year. This measure provided a tax of two 
per cent. on all private incomes in excess of $4,000, and also upon the 
incomes of corporations, companies, and business associations, not includ- 
ing partnerships. This law was declared unconstitutional in 1895 by 
the Supreme Court, by a divided vote, on the ground that the income 
tax was a direct tax, and that the Constitution provided that direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States. It was necessary, 
therefore, before the income tax could be placed on the statute books, 
that the Constitution should be amended, and the Sixteenth Amendment 
specifically authorizing the imposition of income taxes by Congress be- 
came a law in February, 1913, after more than three-fourths of the 
States had approved the change. 

The present income-tax law levies a tax of one per cent. upon the 
annual net income of every citizen of the United States, whether residing 
at home or abroad, every alien residing within the United States, and in 
some cases upon the income of non-resident aliens. In addition to the 
income tax of one per cent., there is a sur-tax, or additional tax, ranging 
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from one to six per cent. upon amounts of income in excess of $20,000. 
There is also a normal tax of one per cent. levied upon the net income of 
every corporation, agent, stock company, association, and insurance com- 
pany organized in the United States. The exemption provided in the 
law is not based upon the individuals, but upon income. From the net 
income of each person may be deducted a specific exemption of $3,000, 
plus $1,000 additional, if the person making the return be married. 

It is to be observed that the richest man in the United States is 
entitled to this exemption, equally with the man who receives only $5,000 
a year. $3,000 or $4,000 is to be deducted from the incomes of all 
persons liable to the tax. The additional tax is in the same manner com- 
puted on the excess rather than the total. For example, a married person 
whose net income for the year amounts to $100,000 pays one per cent. 
on $96,000, and an additional one per cent. on $30,000, the amount ex- 
ceeding $20,000 and not exceeding $50,000; an additional two per cent. 
on $25,000, the amount exceeding $50,000 and not exceeding $75,000; 
an additional three per cent. on $21,000, the amount exceeding $75,000 
and less than $100,000. If the tax-payer has an income of $250,000, he 
will pay five per cent. on $150,000; with a $500,000 income, he will 
pay six per cent. on $250,000; and all incomes exceeding $250,000 will 
pay this additional six per cent. The total range of the tax is from one 
to seven per cent. 

The law is very specific as to the method by which the net income is 
to be calculated. Starting with the gross income, which includes every 
kind of salaries, wages, business profits, interest, rents, etc., the de- 
scription being made in very general terms, three classes of deductions 
and exemptions are given. The first has already been mentioned, the 
specific exemption of $3,000 or $4,000. The second includes those de- 
ductions which are made from gross income in computing the net amount 
subject to the normal tax, and third, incomes exempt from tax. 

The deductions which may be made from gross income in computing 
the normal tax are: 

First, the necessary expenses of carrying on any business, but personal 
or living or family expenses cannot be deducted. 

Second, interest. 

Third, taxes. 

Fourth, losses not compensated by insurance. 

Fifth, bad debts; charged off. 

Sixth, reasonable allowance for depreciation of property. 

Seventh, dividends or net earnings of a corporation which is taxable 
upon its net income. 

Eighth, income upon which tax is deducted at the source. 

The first six of these deductions are self-explanatory. We shall have 
a word to say about the last two in the proper place. The income which 
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is exempt from tax, which need not be reported, in addition to the spe- 
cific exemption of $3,000 or $4,000, is (1) interest upon the obligations 
of a State or any political subdivision thereof and upon the obligations 
of the United States and its possessions; (2) the compensation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, during the present term, also the compensation of the judges 
of the Federal courts; (3) compensation of officers and employees of a 
State or any of its political subdivisions in so far as such compensation 
is not derived from the Federal government. The reasons for these three 
exemptions are as follows: 

It has been repeatedly held by the epics Court that no State can 
tax any of the instrumentalities of the Federal government, and although 
this has never been read into the constitution, by a kind of reciprocity it 
has been regarded improper that the Federal government should tax any 
of the instrumentalities of the State for this reason. Interest on State 
and municipal bonds, and the compensation of officers and employees of a 
State, need not be returned as income liable to taxation. 

The exemption of the salary of President Wilson during his present 
term of office, and of the salaries of Federal judges, is explained by the 
constitutional provisions that the salaries of the President of the United 
States, and of the judges of the Federal courts, shall not be decreased 
or diminished during their term of office. 

We now come to the most interesting feature of the law, and one 
which has caused a vast deal of trouble to those who have had to pay it, 
namely, the method of stoppage at the source. It has been held that the 
State has been defrauded out of a large part of revenue which rightfully 
belonged to it, because persons would not declare their income. Even 
when the tax-payer was honest, he resented the necessary inquiry into his 
private affairs involved in the assessments of his income and the inquiry 
necessarily incident thereto. The present law, copying the English in- 
come-tax law in this regard, aims to cure these defects. In the first place, 
every tax-payer must fill out his own statement of income and forward 
it to the Collector of Internal Revenue, if he is liable to the tax. No 
one calls upon him, no one asks him any questions, the matter is placed 
entirely in his hands. If, however, he neglects to file the return or if he 
files a fraudulent return, he is liable to penalties ranging from doubling 
his assessment to the fine of $500. 

In order that this great latitude given to the tax-payer may not be 
abused, the law collects the tax wherever possible at the source of the in- 
come; that is to say, the person who pays the tax is not the one who re- 
ceives the income, but the one who pays it. The law provides that 
corporations and those others having the control or payment of fixed or 
determinable annual gains, profits, or income are required to deduct the 
normal tax of one per cent. from the payment made to the person entitled 
to receive the same, as, for instance, salary due an employee. Such 
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corporations snd others deducting the tax are made personally liable 
therefor, and are required to make a return of the tax thus collected, 
which shall, in every possible case, recite the name and address of the 
person whose tax has been thus deducted. This deduction, except as 
otherwise hereinafter indicated, is not made at the source unless the 
payment of income due from one certain corporation or other concern 
to an individual tax-payer amounts to $3,000 for the year. 

There is one notable exception, however: interest due on the debt of 
domestic corporations, and interest or dividends due from foreign 
countries or foreign corporations not subject to the terms of this act, are 
liable to deduction from the interest. The tax is deducted prior to pay- 
ment to the owner, irrespective of the amount. The reason for this 
second provision is found in the fact that most of the interest on the 
$28,000,000,000 bonds of domestic corporations is represented by coupons 
payable to bearer, negotiable instruments which enter the channels of 
circulation exactly as do checks, without reference to their ownership. 
It was feared by the framers of the law that a man who was entitled to 
receive, for example, $60,000 of interest represented by bearer coupons 
might divide these coupons into thirty lots of $2,000 each, put them 
through thirty banks for collection, and thus escape the payment of the 
tax. In the case of interest on the bonds of domestic corporations, the 
taxes are paid at the source by two classes of agents: first, the bank or 
the corporation which owes the interest, and, second, the bank, trust 
company, or other fiscal agent with which the coupons are deposited for 
credit or collection. 

It is this provision which has caused the greatest confusion and 
uneasiness among holders of coupons and among officers of financial 
institutions. The law is very plain: if the holder of coupons amounting 
to $1,000, who is not liable on his entire income to pay the tax, is un- 
willing that the bank where he deposits the amount for collection should 
deduct the tax for him, he must fill out a certificate setting forth that 
he is the owner of certain bonds, certain coupons, giving their numbers 
and describing the bond issue to which they refer. He further states 
that he claims the exemption of $3,000 or $4,000 previously described. 
The bank receiving this certificate gives the owner credit for the full 
amount. This ends the transaction so far as he is concerned. The 
coupons go through the usual channels, and are finally paid in full by 
the corporation which owns them. If, however, the owner of the coupons 
is unwilling or neglects to fill out this certificate of ownership, one per 
cent. is deducted from the amount of coupons which he presents for 
collection or credit, and the bank which receives the coupons obtains, 
if possible, his name and address, and includes these in a certificate 
which he sends with the coupons, setting forth that it has paid the tax 


for the owner. 
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In case the owner of the coupons is liable to pay income tax, he fills 
out the same certificate of ownership, only setting forth that he does not 
claim the benefit of the exemption. When the coupons attached to this 
certificate reach the debtor corporation without any known exceptions, the 
owner of the coupons is entitled to the benefit of that provision which is 
found in all bonds, that the corporation will pay the full interest without 
deduction for any tax which the corporation may be required to pay or 
retain under the law of any State or the United States. In the case 
described, for example, $2,000 of coupons, accompanied by a certificate 
of ownership, setting forth that the owner does not claim the exemption 
of $3,000 or $4,000, authorizes the corporation to pay the tax to the 
Government. On the other hand, the corporation has bound itself to pay 
the full interest on its bonds. It is necessary, therefore, under the circum- 
stances indicated, that the corporation should pay the tax on such 
coupons as are not attached to certificates claiming the benefit of an 
exemption. 

The Government, however, has nothing to do with the obligations of 
the corporation to its bond-holders. It looks to the corporation or to the 
fiscal agent to produce the tax in all cases where exemptions are not 
claimed. 

The second point reserved for discussion at this time is the fact that 
dividends received from corporations liable to the corporation tax of one 
per cent. on their net incomes need not be included in the tax-payers’ 
return. The reason for this provision is the fact that the tax has already 
been paid by the corporation before the declaration of dividends, and to 
include dividends in the declaration of income would amount to taxing 
the same income twice. The practical effect of the provisions in corporate 
bonds already referred to, and this last named exemption from taxation 
of dividend income, is the exemption of the investor class from the pay- 
ment of the income tax in so far as they receive their returns from 
interest on bonds or domestic corporations or municipal or State bonds, 
or from dividends on the stocks of domestic corporations liable to the 
corporation tax. The additional tax paid on the higher income is not 
affected by these provisions. 

I have indicated, in brief outline, the provisions of the income-tax 
law. The readers of this magazine have asked a large number of ques- 
tions concerning the interpretation of the various clauses, and it will be 
a pleasure to answer these questions in a future issue. 
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